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SPRING TAILOR GOWNS.—[See Pace 138.] 


Fie. 1.—NORFOLK BODICE AND SKIRT WITH Fig. 2.—DEMI-POLONAISE AND PLAIN Fie. 3.—REVERS POLONAISE AND PLAIN Fie. 4.—LACED 
JABOT DRAPERY. SKIRT. SKIRT. GOWN. 
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Spring Tailor Gowns. 


See illustration on first page. 


Tus tailor gowns illustrated on the first page are 
for the early spring and suramer, as they are made 
of new fabries of very light weight. They repre- 
sent the new polonaise, the demi-polonaise, the 
Jaced basque, the banded Norfolk bodice, and 
draperies of the varied depths that are to be worn 
during the approaching season. For these novel- 
ties we are indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Redfern. 

Fig. 1.—This walking costume, with hat and 
gown alike, is also an excellent design for morn- 
ing dresses at home, and for travelling suits of 
striped or plain homespun, of serge, canvas, or 
avy wool stuff of sufficiently light weight for 
spring and summer. Correspondents who have 
asked for designs for white or blue tailor dresses 
will find their best answer in this and the other il- 
lustrations given on the front page. In this striped 
gown the Norfolk bodice is made tight-fitting, 
with bias bands stitched on lengthwise, and also 
a bias belt. The skirt is plain in front, with 
pleated side and back, and also a jabot drapery 
on the sides and very short apron. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful gown of brown Venetian 
cloth has braid decorations of mixed brown and 
gold. The skirt is quite plain in front, with vo- 
luminous straight folds in the back. The demi- 
polonaise extends to the foot in front, and has a 
short postilion basque at the back. The front 
of the bodice is lapped in fichu style, with a braid- 
ed revers upon it, and the neck is filled in with a 
high plastron; the front of the polonaise skirt 
has a similar revers, and braiding to match is on 
the sleeves and the front of the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—This tasteful combination of two ma- 
terials has a stylish striped summer homespun 
skirt, with revers, vest, collar, and cuffs of the 
same, and a polonaise of plain homespun, Two 
shades of gray, blue, green, or brown are used in 
such suits. The polonaise is turned forward and 
backward on the side, and faced with diagonal 
stripes. The pointed vest is given a pretty effect 
by having the stripes set in V shapes. The high 
collar is also striped, and the cuff is pointed. 

Fig. 4.—This laced gown is composed of gray 
Scotch tweed, with a pleated vest and simulated 
petticoat of gray velvet, and also velvet collar 
and cuffs. The laced basque promises to be a 
feature of spring toilettes. It has eyelets worked 
in the edges of the wool fabric, and strong silk 
lacing strings are passed through to draw the 
garment together over the vest, which may be 
closed by buttons or hooks as the wearer prefers. 
The inlaid velvet front of the skirt is held in five 
side pleats and laced, and next this the wool is 
Jaid plain ; the back is pleated in large pleats, and 
has a sash drapery. 








“*There ‘is no other juvenile magazine—none, at 
least, intended both for boys and girls—which is quite 
equal, in the interest and variety of its contents, to 

{anren’s Youne Prorir. The volume before us con- 
tains half a dozen serial stories, besides an abundance 
of short tales and articles on every subject interesting 
to children. The papers op natural history are espe- 
cially good.”—The Academy, London, 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iiiverraten WeeK iy. 


The contents of the current number are even 
more varied than usual, In 


FICTION 


there is the first part of a humorous story by 
Marearet Emma Drrto, entitled “ The Spirit of the 
Marshalls” ; the fifth instalment of Mrs. Litwir’s 
Sascinating serial, “Jo's Opportunity” ; “ The 
Calf’s Story,” by R. K. Monxrrrrick ; and short 
tales by Davip Ker and Emity Batiey. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION 


are found in “The Argonaut and the Pearly 
Nautilus,” one of Miss Coorrr’s charmingly writ- 
ten articles on Natural History, and in a short 
article of a practical character showing how to 
make a vseful telephone. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The front-page is an engraving after a paint- 
ing by Cuunton Peters, entitled “ Called Back.” 
Other iliustrations ave by A. B. Frost, W. T. 
Smep.ey, Jessizs McDermort, W. P. Boprisn, Dan 
Bearp, and Cucmer Barnes. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Hanrrrr’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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Our next number will contain a PatreRN-SHEET 
SuppLement, with numerous frll-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ Morning 
Gowns; Grats’ and Boys’ Surrs; Lapis’ House 
and Sraxxet Dresses; and Bustles, Caps, Under- 
Wear, Table Covers, Newspaper Racks, Knife- 
Baskets, etc., ele. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 











A CASE OF SURVIVAL. 


ODERN social customs, as students of 
ancient institutions assure us, are in- 
telligible only when explained by the social 
customs of a primitive civilization, and ob- 
servances that seem absurd really have their 
root in the conditions of a forgotten past. 
Thus the rite of “making calls,” as it is 





celebrated to-day in large cities, is doubtless 
a survival from the village communities 
which Sir Henry Ma1v¥ has told us so much 
about. In no other way, indeed, is its ex- 
istence comprehensible, while the historic 
view affords a sufficient explanation. 

Plainly the practice had its origin in that 
childhood of the race before there were 
dishes to wash, or beds to make, or seams to 
sew, or fashions to follow, or books to read, 
or parties to attend, or theatres to go to; 
when, in short, life was still a heritage of 
limitless leisure, and our skin-clothed an- 
cestors, for lack of other employment, 
squatted, chattering, at one another’s cave 
mouths, and felt that they tasted to the full 
the joys of social intercourse. As the vil- 
lage community was evolved, the habit of 
personal visiting was modified and strength- 
ened, and, though Sir HENRY MAINE omits 
to mention it, was doubtless the chief social 
bond and cement. 

This theory is proved by the fact that the 
nearer 4 modern community remains to the 
primitive type, the more lustily the custom 
of paying calls flourishes. Thus in villages 
and the smaller cities (which are really vil- 
lageous in character) you must call upon 
your friends at stated intervals, and upon 
your friends’ friends when they come visit- 
ing, or be scandalized, if not ostracized ; that 
is to say, where life has fewest occupations 
and interests it is natural and expected 
that you should concern yourself most deep- 
ly with your neighbors’ affairs, your con- 
cern expressing itself in the form of a per- 
sonal visitation. 

But in a great city like New York, which, 
though it was only yesterday a village com- 
munity, as it were, has really passed at last 
beyond the village customs and the village 
limitations, no sane woman would to-day at- 
tempt to establish the practice of paying 
salls. The present generation simply finds 
it existing as a survival, an ordinance made 
sacred by the voice of tradition, and weakly 
attempts a half-hearted conformity; for 
whole-hearted and thorough it cannot be. 
An ordinary visiting list represents a geo- 
graphical area of eight miles by two. Ten 
hours a week is a large estimate of the av- 
erage visiting-time of women. It follows 
that the most punctilious of callers can 
hardly make a personal round of her ac- 
quaintance even so often as once a year. 

Moralists tell us that the existence of a 
law which cannot be enforced is a menace 
to character. The sense of perpetually 
shirking a duty hurts the moral fibre. Now 
if the women who groan and sweat under 
the weary life of placating their visiting 
list, and who are placed in an attitude of 
perpetual apology for their short-comings, 
would rise in their might and declare that 
they behold no duty and recognize no obli- 
gation connected with formal visiting, we 
maintain that their days would be longer 
and their lives worthier. For years cards 
have been made to do service in the great 
cities of the Old World, London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, St. Petersburg, which they should also 
do here. Sending at the beginning of the 
season or leaving in person one’s visiting 
ecard, with the notification of one’s day at 
home, is understood to express an entire 
good-will and a wish to continue acquaint- 
ance, as well as an intimation that want of 
time alone prevents the pleasure of a call 
in person. The call in person is almost 
never made, except upon intimate friends, 
or where it is intended to show formal and 
especial honor. But here our society, not 
having wholly outgrown the village sensi- 
tiveness to slight, fears to use cards in this 
general way, lest somebody should feel ag- 
grieved. Yet to this usage must every large 
community come, or leave out of life what 
makes it worth while—time for the things 
worth doing. 

If in her secret heart Mrs. Smith knows 
that to see Mrs. Jones once or twice in the 
season is of not the slightest consequence to 
her, and is made a duty only lest Mrs. Jones 
should be offended, she may be reasonably 
sure that Mrs. Jones reasons about her so- 
cial relations with the Smiths in precisely 
the same way. Why should not the two, 
therefore, being in all other respects sen- 
sible women, interchange annual cards, meet 
as friends at “ teas” and at parties, and mu- 
tually rejoice over invaluable time saved ? 
And when all the Smiths and Joneses agree 
to do this, they will marvel that they ever 
thought any other way possible. 

There is no fear that social life will suffer 
loss through the decadence of the usage of 
calls, for it is the merest make-shift and 
mockery of social life. The unceremonious 
weekly evening at home, when all your ac- 
quaintances may come, if they like, in what- 
ever dress they choose, will doubtless grow 
in favor, and will prove, perhaps, the friend- 
liest and pleasantest of social meetings. But 
the fact must be recognized—nor is it, we 
think, to be lamented—that a metropolis 
does not depend for its higher pleasures 
upon stated meetings of its citizens one 
with auother. Books, games, concert, the- 





atre, and opera are more restful and enter- 
taining to most weary men and women than 
any form of social visiting; and social vis- 
iting will take the place that it really de- 
serves only when it ceases to be a perfunc- 
tory business of polite debt and credit, and 
becomes a free and pleasant service of desire. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN AS HOUSEHOLD DECORATORS. 


T once happened to me to spend a day or two 
in a country house where the different rooms 
gave unconscious object-lessons to show the grad- 
ual change of taste in household decoration. 
One room—the sitting-room of an elderly in- 
valid—represented what might be called the iron 
age of furnishing; everything was dark mahog- 
any and hair-cloth; there was not a chair or a 
sofa on which you could retain your seat without 
a struggle, so polished and so slippery were they 
all. The walls were hung with dark portraits in 
dark frames, or smaller daguerreotypes in circles 
of black walnut; the only spots of color were 
found in one faded sampler, and in the gilded 
circular frame of a very small mirror hung too 
high for use. It was curious to pass from this 
sombre abode into the bedroom I occupied, which 
had been fitted up by an elder sister, long since 
married, and whose girlhood fell in what might 
be called the glacial period of thirty years ago. 
Here everything was white instead of dark— 
white Parian statuettes, white fluffy embroideries, 
a white cross cut in complicated fashion out of 
paper, surrounded with white flowers and hung 
in a white frame against a white wall. On the 
mantel-piece stood a pair of cut-glass vases, bear- 
ing great clusters of dried grasses, bleached al- 
most colorless by time. The furniture was of 
straw, and the counterpane was of white damask. 
If the room of the iron age was depressing, this 
was almost more so; it was like passing from an 
under-ground cave into a chilly world of ice. But 
a third experience was offered on proceeding to 
the parlor, which had been given over to the 
charge of the youngest daughter, fresh from an 
art school. From this room every article of pure 
white or jet black had been banished; the eye 
wandered from one half tint to another, or if any 
bit of positive color arrested the gaze, it was some 
unexpected stroke of bold yellow or regal red. 
No two chairs were alike; nothing was paired; 
the carved marble mantel-piece was concealed by 
a lambrequin ; there were screens, fans, a knot 
of some Oriental stuff at the back of every chair, 
three various vases of bulrushes, and seven 
Seltzer- water jars painted by the young lady 
herself. This room did not belong to the iron 
age, nor yet to the glacial, but to the recent or 
Japanese formation. Considered as a step for- 
ward from the earlier stages represented in that 
house, it indicated a great advance. Considered 
as a finality, it was calculated to appall the human 
heart. 

Now all these successive transformations were 
the work of women, and they suggest the ques- 
tion, If woman is thus the born and appointed 
decorator of the home, why should she not be 
trained to do it artistically and professionally ? 
It is not truly artistic to plunge at once into the 
most exclusive extreme of the present fashion, 
whether it lead to black, or white, or a multiplici- 
ty of hue, but to take what is truly the best of 
each period and adapt it gracefully to modern 
use and to the needs of each separate family. 
In many houses this is now exquisitely done; no 
one can deny the great improvement in our “ in- 
teriors” within twenty years. But if it is to be 
done systematically for the community, it is im- 
possible to leave it wholly to amateurs. The 
modern decoration implies architects, designers, 
and artificers of its own. In the foreman of an 
art blacksmith’s shop I found the other day one 
whom I had previously known as a working jew- 
eller; he had simply transferred his energy and 
skill from gold and silver to brass and iron, and 
was laboring with hands harder than before, yet 
no less cunningly, upon graceful gas fixtures and 
in-door ornamentations of his own designing. It 
must be the same with women ; they must under- 
go professional training to do their best. Here 
is this whole continent waiting to be made grace- 
ful and beautiful in its in-door homes. It is said 
by dealers that, outside of a few large cities, there 
is absolutely no organization to supply this de- 
mand—no one who can give to a young couple 
setting up their housekeeping more than that 
amount of information possessed by the average 
furniture deaier, which is very little. For want 
of this, many a young pair, as their wedding day 
approaches, sit down and ponder helplessly over 
some book on The House Beautiful, or In-door 
Decoration, until their souls are filled with de- 
spair. Where are they to find these charming 
portiéres, these wsthetic wall-papers, these de- 
lightful Russian wash-bowls that are lighter and 
prettier and cheaper and more durable than any 
china? And the dealers receive unavailing letters 
from a thousand miles away, asking for the wrong 
things or under the wrong names, and ending in 
failure. What is the remedy ? 

The remedy is for a few women first, and then 
a good many women, after training themselves 
properly, to take up decoration as a profession. 
Let any two bright and capable girls who have 
wearied themselves in painting water-colors that 
people do not want, or Christmas cards for which 
the market is waning, try another experiment. 
Let them, after studying in the art schools of 
New York or Boston or Cincinnati, make also a 
careful study of the markets and workshops of 
those cities, so far as they relate to decoration ; 
and then go, armed with circulars, price lists, 
plans, and patterns, to establish themselves as 
household decorators in some interior city to 
which the wave of modern improvement has come 
only as @ matter of intelligent interest, not of sys- 
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tematic supply. They will have to wait awhile, 
no doubt, to command public confidence, or even 
to make their mission understood, but they will 
not have to wait so long as their brothers will 
wait for clients or for patients. They will need 
to be very practical, very accurate, very efficient, 
and very patient. The great dealers in the larger 
cities will gladly make them their agents, give 
them letters of introduction, and pay them a com- 
mission on sales. With a little tact they can 
learn to coéperate with the local dealers, to whom 
they will naturally leave the coarser supplies, de- 
voting themselves to the finer touches. If they 
succeed at all, their circle of clients or corre- 
spondents may extend through whole States, and 
they will help to refine the life and thought of 
the nation. By all means let us see women take 
up household decoration as an educated profes- 
sion. T. We zt. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
VIL 

M* RROW was spoken of in a previous ar- 

ticle as adding to the excellence of a cer- 
tain cut of meat. Nearly all the cuts which in- 
clude a piece of the leg bone contain marrow, and 
generally it is boiled in the soup. Experience 
has brought the personal conviction that this is 
an extravagant use to make of a substance es- 
teemed as a dainty, By the long-continued boil- 
ing involved in the making of soup the substance 
of marrow is almost entirely disintegrated, the 
smallest quantity of pulp alone being perceptible, 
while the oil of the marrow is indistinguishably 
mingled with the fat yielded by the meat. 

Even when the fat is eaten with the soup, or 
used for drippings, this is still a poor use to make 
of marrow. The marrow-bone is of advantage to 
boil in soup; in some parts of the bone, and par- 
ticularly around the joints, the marrow is so in- 
corporated with the substance of the bone as to 
be inseparable; there will be enough to give the 
richness to the soup for which some cooks crave. 
Let the marrow-bone be cut away from the meat, 
divided with the saw in pieces two or three inches 
long, and these in turn so split apart with the 
cleaver as to permit the marrow to be taken out 
in unbroken portions. Marrow is so delicate in 
substance that if it is broken in small bits it will 
dissolve in cooking ; if it is very small, it is prac- 
tically wasted. After all has been extracted that 
can be taken from the bone in good-sized pieces, 
let the bone be chopped quite small, and put into 
the soup kettle. Marrow toast, marrow balls and 
dumplings for soups and stews, and minced mar- 
row are all delicious and very nutritious, espe- 
cially for invalids suffering from any lung trou- 
ble. Marrow tisane is invaluable in cases of rapid 
consumption. The more extravagant ways of 
using marrow are in the form of a garnish for 
beefsteak and as boiled or baked marrow-bones ; 
the marrow-bones are cut into three-inch lengths 
with the saw, washed in cold water, and tied up 
in separate cloths after being closed at the ends 
with a paste of flour and water to confine the 
marrow; they are then plunged into fast-boiling 
water for two hours, or baked for about an hour ; 
the cloth and paste are then removed, and the 
bones served upon a napkin or upon toast, with 
a sauce of butter, pepper, and salt, or with a lit- 
tle piquant sauce, or lemon. If the bones are in- 
tended to garnish beefsteak, they are sawed in 
inch lengths and washed, and dried on a soft 
cloth; they are then broiled or fried while the 
beefsteak is being cooked; the other garnish for 
the steak is fried potatoes. Marrow-bones thus 
used may still be boiled in the soup kettle if they 
have been carefully handled at the table. Mar- 
row fisane is made by melting a table-spoonful of 
finely chopped marrow in half a pint of milk, 
seasoning it palatably with salt, straining it, and 
serving it in a warm cup or bowl with one or two 
thin crisp crackers. Marrow toast is made by 
cutting the marrow from a shin of beef into half- 
inch bits, boiling it for one minute in salted boil- 
ing water, then draining it, and heating it again 
with a table-spoonful of chopped parsley, the 
juice of a lemon, and a palatable seasoning of 
salt and pepper, while two or three slices of del- 
icate toast are made, upon which to serve the 
marrow. Marrow dumplings are made by mix- 
ing together half a pound of chopped marrow, a 
cupful of stale bread softened in milk, a table- 
spoonful each of dice of bread browned in but- 
ter and of chopped parsley, a tea-spoonful of salt, 
a small half salt-spoonful of pepper, six raw eggs, 
and flour enough to enable one to make up the 
dumplings or balls about as large as walnuts. 
Marrow dumplings are either poached in salted 
boiling water until they float, or fried in hot but- 
ter, according as they are intended for soup or for 
a garnish. The dice of fried bread must be very 
smal], and added to the dumplings just before 
they are cooked, so that the crispness of the fried 
bread may be preserved. Minced marrow is un- 
cooked marrow chopped rather small, quickly 
heated, with a little salt, pepper, and enough 
cold gravy to moisten it, and then served on deli- 
cate toast. 

These details illustrate a point of importance 
in our culinary scheme—the fact that small ap- 
petizing dishes can often be made from’ some 
trifling substance which under less close manage- 
ment would be absorbed in some larger dish, per- 
haps as a garnish, The economical value of gar- 
nishes is demonstrated when by their aid some 
small or cheap material is increased until a large 
and satisfactory dish is made. For instance, two 
slices of stale bread, half a cupful of drippings, 
the giblets of a chicken, and a table-spoonful of 
flour are not a formidable list. Any kitchen can 


supply it in which a roast chicken or a fricassee 
is on the bill of fare, and when either dish is well 
prepared the giblets will not be specially missed. 
The liver is usually chopped in the gravy of the 
roast, which can be so prepared that it will not be 
absolutely necessary. Even if it is a favorite mor- 
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sel entire, the dish now in question will give it in 
all its excellence, and make a delicious entrée for 
dinner, or a breakfast or luncheon dish. First 
the bread is to be cut in about six large diamond 
or heart shaped pieces, and all the trimmings 
and crust into small dice. The drippings are to 
be put over the fire in a frying-pan, and when 
they begin to smoke, the large pieces of bread 
are to be fried first, and then the dice, both being 
taken from the fat, as soon as they are light 
brown, with a skimmer, and laid upon brown pa- 
per. After the bread is fried, the giblets are to 
be prepared. They consist of the heart, liver, 
gizzard, head and neck, feet, the tips of the wings, 


the kidneys, so called, if the bird is a cock, or the” 


immature eggs if it is a hen. The gall is to be 
carefully cut away from the liver, the gizzard 
freed from the interior sand bag, and the heart 
trimmed at the top; the feet are to be scalded 
in order to permit the skin to be entirely scraped 
away, and the ends of the toes are to be cut off; 
the head is to be skinned or entirely freed from 
feathers, and the end of the beak cut off; the 
neck is to be freed from feathers, and the wind- 
pipe and gullet removed; the tips of the wings 
are to be singed and freed from feathers; the 
kidneys or eggs are to be cut away from the oth- 
er intestines. Then all these parts, except the 
liver, are to be cut in pieces of less than an inch, 
and washed in cold water. All the fat about the 
intestines is to be washed and utilized—it is ex- 
cellent to put over a chicken while it is being 
roasted—or it may be cut up to try out for the drip- 
pings. In that case the brown scraps are to be 
put into the little dish we are making, when it is 
nearly done. Old-fashioned cooks always cleaned 
the intestines by turning them like the finger of a 
glove, and scraping them with the back of a knife 
after they had been washed; then again washing 
them in several waters, and finally scalding them, 
and cutting them in half-inch lengths. When 
all the giblets are ready to cook, they should be 
dried upon a clean towel, rolled in flour seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and browned in the drip- 
pings in which the bread has been fried. When 
the gibiets begin to brown, the liver should be 
taken up to avoid breaking it, the flour in which 
the giblets were rolled sprinkled and stirred 
among them until it is brown, and then enough 
boiling water added to-cover them, and a palata- 
ble seasoning of salt and pepper. A good brown 
sauce will thus be made, in which the giblets are 
to be simmered until they are tender, the liver 
being put with them after they begin to grow 
tender. When they are done, the fried bread is 
used to garnish the dish. 

It may appear frivolous to devote so much de- 
tail to a single small dish, but in just such details 
lies the secret of excellent economy. The mis- 
tress should see that this dish is properly pre- 
pared once, in order to know what can be made 
of it, before trusting it to the maid. When the 
tendency is remembered of the average woman 
cook to neglect the little touches which give char- 
acter to such dishes, we cannot help wishing that 
they would emulate one trait of the Celestials 
they are so apt to despise, that is, their accuracy. 
Once show a Chinese cook how to do a thing, and 
the plan is never deviated from. Unless a refor- 
mation takes place, in many kitchens cooks them- 
selves will force employers to avail themselves 
of the comfort given by good Chinese servants. 
We shall have more to say on this subject. 

The treatment of bones in the kitchen is a 
matter of considerable possible economy. The 
substance of bone contains some of the most im- 
portant elements of flesh and blood; these can 
be extracted only by slow and long-continued 
cooking, so that it is at once apparent that the 
bones of broiled, fried, and roast meat retain their 
nutritious properties, The maid should be in- 
structed to lay them aside upon clean dishes, 
keeping separate those which have been cooked 
in gravy or sauce, or served so; the bones that 
have flour upon them in any form.will not do to 
put into the kettle in which clear soup is made, 
because the flour would cloud it, but they are 
available for thick soups and sauces. At least 
five hours’ continued cooking ia required to ex- 
tract the nourishment from bones. To entirely 
secure their nutritious properties they should be 
cooked nine or ten hours; that is, overnight or 
all day long. Some time space will be given to 
an account of Dr. Edward Smith’s experiments 
showing the food value of bones. Suffice it now to 
say that it is considerable. Because bones taint 
quickly, when meat is first bought all surplus bone 
should be trimmed off, chopped in small pieces, 
reserving the marrow to use as directed above, 
and then boiled long enough in cold water (al- 
lowing a pint of water to a pound of bone) to 
extract the nutriment. If seasonings and vege- 
tables are added as directed in the making of 
clear soup, and the bones are boiled at least six 
hours, a good broth will be the result. A small 
proportion of veal bones, or of the head and feet 
of animals, or the skin of fish when fish bones 
are being used, will give a semi-gelatinous broth, 
which will thicken as it cools. When there is a 
large quantity of bones under treatment, they 
should be boiled until the broth begins to jelly, 
so that it will harden when cooled; this gelati- 
nous substance can then be dried thoroughly in 
a cool oven or in the sun and air until quite hard. 
In this state it will keep indefinitely, and be ex- 
cellent as a basis for soups, sauces, gravies, and 
jellies. There is no more savory addition to a 
cold dish of meat, game, poultry, or fish than a 
jelly made from the skin and crushed bones, 
thickened when necessary with a little gelatine, 
and then clarified and cooled. For the use of our 
readers who are not familiar with meat jellies, 
explicit directions for making them will be in- 
cluded in the recipe for ga/antine, or boned tur- 
key, that will soon be given. Although galan- 
tines are usually considered expensive dishes, they 
can be made to play an important part in an eco- 
nomical ménage, and are light and agreeable ani- 
mul food for invalids, As well-made galantines 








keep well in a cool place, they are good reserves 
for luncheon and supper dishes, especially for 
Sunday suppers and for high teas. 

We add an excellent recipe for marmalade 
made from the acid, juicy Messina oranges, which 
was omitted from the last article, and which 
should find place in the orange season. Peel 
the oranges very thin. Soak the peel twenty-four 
hours, more or less, in salted water. The next 
day boil the peel three hours in fresh water, 
changing the water once. Cut the boiled peel in 
small narrow strips, and these in small bits, the 
finer the better. Throw away all the white skin 
you can take off the oranges. Cut them in small 
pieces, taking out the seeds. Weigh the pulp, 
juice, and peel, and to every pound allow a pound 
of granulated white sugar. Boil twenty minutes, 
and bottle in jars. This should be made in Feb- 
ruary or March, as oranges become tasteless later 
in the season. Four dozen oranges make six 
quart jars. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 


b igpon straws of various kinds are the earli- 
est importations of spring millinery, but the 
most experienced dealers believe the fine smooth 
Milan straws or English Dunstables will remain 
in favor, especially for black and colored bon- 
nets. Some very fine Neapolitan braids are 
shown, with the crown and brim bordered with 
loops and scallops of straw that give a pretty 
effect. For white straws the cream-tinted Tus- 
can braids are shown in great variety, some of 
them being as closely plaited as Leghorn, but 
a new feature is the introduction of open lace- 
like effects in rows about the crown and brim of 
the yellow Tuscans. Fancy lace straws some- 
times form the entire bonnet, while others com- 
bine lace with satin straw. Bouclé straws 
showing rows of loops are new, and another 
novelty is the entire hat or bonnet crocheted in 
the familiar shell patterns of straw cora like fine 
thread. Heckel braid is a stylish rough straw 
that is made up in stripes around the bonnet, al- 
ternating with a smooth braid, such as Milan, or 
else satin straw. Cream, écru, and tobacco brown 
shades are largely imported in smooth and in 
rough straws, and there are also many seal 
brown, fawn, bright red, bronze, and mignonette 
shades, with both light and dark green tints. 


SHAPES OF BONNETS AND HATS, 


Small bonnets, high hats, and turbans are an- 
nounced for the next season, and the shapes are 
very similar to those now worn, The small ca- 
potes have coronets falling back from closely 
fitted brims, or else the brim is slightly flaring, 
with scalloped edges, and is to be filled in with 
puffs of gauzy ribbons and flowers. The crowns 
are narrow, but both short and long crowns are 
imported, showing that the hair may still be 
worn either in a high soft coil, or in a medium 
low plaited coil, or still lower in a drooping Ca- 
togan loop. Round hats for the spring and for 
city streets will have high sloping crowns, with 
the brim wider on the left side and rolled closely 
against the crown, For midsummer wear Leg- 
horn flats with low crown and brim five inches 
wide will be revived. For general wear there 
are turbans of many shapes, one importation 
showing nine varieties. The soft-crown turbans 
will probably be most used early in the spring, 
with the crown of the material of the dress or of 
its trimming, and the brim of straw. Both high 
sloping crowns and low round turbans are seen, 
and there are oddly shaped melon crowns that 
will have to be concealed by trimming in order 
to make them attractive. Rustic straw hats for 
the country are in plaids of two contrasting col- 
ors braided in intricate patterns. 


BEADS, 


The rumor that beads of all kinds were to be 
abandoned is contradicted by buyers for the large 
houses, and their importations show jets, crystals, 
and glass beads of all colors, many of the latter 
being in cubic shapes. Jet beads come already 
strung on fine wires in large meshes that cover 
the crown and half of the front of the bonnet, or 
else they are arranged in coronets, or to form a 
brim, being of small crescents or horseshoes 
lapped into shape. Another pretty fancy is that 
of fine black straw bonnets entirely covered with 
a net that has jet beads in the corners of the 
meshes. Drooping jets for the front edge, birds 
and aigrettes of jet, with horseshoe crowns of 
jet or of iridescent beads, are also shown. In 
colored beads the new fancy is for clear glass in 
squares or cubic shapes, especially in dark brown 
and amber shades. Groups of three or four large 
beads are sewed at intervals all over bonnets, 
high hats, and turbans. 


GAUZE AND CRAPES. 


These fabrics are to be used for making entire 
bonnets, and for trimming those of fine braids; 
for this purpose silk gauzes, or silk muslins as 
they are called, and colored English crapes will 
be most used, also tulle, both plain and beaded. 
The gauzes or silk muslins come in a great vari- 
ety of styles, some perfectly smooth, others in 
grenadine effects, woven in square meshes like 
canvas, or else corded or striped, or in Scotch 
plaid colors; but the special novelties are the 
rough gauzes, such as gauze bouclé or gauze As- 
trakhan, with loops thickly clustered on their 
surfaces, or bourette gauze with cords in bars or 
stripes holding loops at intervals. The English 
crapes are thin and crinkled like the black crapes 
used in mourning, but are shown in all the new 
tints, and there is also a great deal of lisse or 
smooth crape. Beside these are the less perisi- 
able silk crapes, deeply crinkled, as are the Jap- 
anese and Canton crapes, and many of these are 
striped, or woven in flowers, while a new feature 
in such stuffs is the introduction of open-work like 





hem-stitching or lace patterns, forming stripes or 
bars. 
SPRING COLORS. 


All these fabrics are imported in lighter and 
more delicate tints than have been used of late, 
with fewer of the deep dark colors worn last sea- 
son; for instance, there are four shades of white 
alone, called by the Lyons manufacturers blanc, 
which is the old-time bluish-white, moiré, créme, 
and beurre ; next there are the four yellow tints 
that merchants say are to be the fashionable col- 
ors next season, viz., paille (straw-color), Tuscan, 
niais, or cony-color, and bouton d'or, like the 
bright yellow buttercups. A new pale shade 
of pink is called Venus, and pavot, or poppy, is 
the brightest red shade seen in poppies; darker 
shades of red are called Sultan, Khedive, and 
Egypt. The favorite half-tints that are always 
worn in the spring reappear as Suéde (like 
light undressed kid gloves), beige, écorce (bark), 
and the dark marron and Campana browns. The 
blue shades are pale sky with bright Orleans blue, 
and the mixed gray or green blues called Sphinx 
and serpent blues. The newest greens are wsthet- 
ic Florentine and bronze shades, with a pale shade 
like ¢i/leud with yellow tints, clear light Nile green, 
and the dark myrtle and cypress colors. Pensée, 
or pansy, mirabelle, and glycine, with light lilac, 
heliotrope, and mauve, are imported in all the new 
millinery fabrics, 

RIBBONS, 

The fancy for ribbons so prevalent at present 
will continue next season, and many novelties 
are shown in these. The picot or purled edges 
are retained, but there are many newer and more 
elaborate edgings of cords in loops, or else fringes, 
or small clusters of silks tied in the tiniest tas- 
sels. Muslin ribbons, so called, are of very thin 
ribbed silk, and these are the novelty, but the 
gauze ribbons introduced last year are also re- 
peated. Combinations of gauze, velvet, and mus- 
lin in stripes or bars are seen on the richest rib- 
bons. Open lace-like or hem-stitched stripes are 
also shown in ribbons, as in the crapes and gauzes 
of which the bonnets are to be made. Bordered 
ribbons are also used, especially gauze borders 
with velvet or muslin for the greater part of the 
middle of the ribbon. Serge or twilled ribbons 
of a single color have their tasselled edges in the 
richest cashmere colors. Pompadour ribbons 
are in exquisite delicate colors, representing a 
gay flowered vine forming a stripe along one 
edge of a muslin ribbon, or else with sprigs dot- 
ting it allover. Spotted gauze ribbons as soft 
as the old-time lutestring ribbons are shown 
with edges of corded loops, and these, with the 
Pompadour ribbons and narrow satin damask 
ribbons, will be used for bows and rosettes on 
white costumes for midsummer. Checked grena- 
dine ribbons like étamine and like the Mexicaine 
grenadines are shown in narrow widths with picot 
edges. Velvet ribbons with picot edges are also 
imported, and there are watered crape ribbons, 
and many crapes with hem-stitched stripes and 
bars. For children’s hats is a new fancy trim- 
ming made of six rows of ribbon a fourth of an 
inch wide joined at intervals by a woven cross 
band. This list does not include half the varie 
ties in ribbons shown by each importing house ; 
hence it is evident that the next is to be a ribbon 
season. 

FLOWERS. 

The flowers that bloom in the spring are to 
rival ribbons for decorating the new hats and 
bonnets. For this purpose all stalk-like and long- 
stemmed flowers will be chosen, so that they can 
be arranged in high clusters on the front or on 
one side of the crown. White and pink hyacinths 
with velvet petals make long slender bunches. 
White lilacs, jonquils, daffodils, long - stemmed 
bluets, silk-petalled carnations of pale pink and 
white, wild roses in their lightest tints, wood-vio- 
lets with bunches of long stems, yellow tulips, 
crocuses, heather, and spirga, are massed in the 
new high montures. The object is to give the 
effect of aigrettes and pompons in the arrange- 
ment; hence few wreaths or vines are shown. 
Poppies and tulips promise to be the fashionable 
red flowers ; there are a few Jacqueminot roses, 
but other roses hide their diminished heads be- 
hind bunches of browned foliage, or else appear 
only in unblown buds tied up with maiden-hair 
ferns, 

LACES. 

Embroidered laces are to be a feature of next 
season, but the embroidery is as often done on 
diaphanous gauze or crépe lisse as on net or 
tulle. The embroidery is done in silk, and is 
closely wrought, sometimes having very fine seed- 
like beads introduced ; these laces come in all 
stylish colors as well as white and black, and 
may be had both in trimming widths with scal- 
loped edges and in the broad piece lace. 


LACE AND SILK JACKETS. 


Among other importations of lingerie are 
sacques or jackets of Valenciennes piece lace 
made up over surah, either pale rose or blue, 
with a blouse vest front of the surah, and pleat- 
ed flounces of scalloped lace across the hips. 
For wearing in the house with black silk or 
white muslin skirts are loose négligé jackets of 
India silks made up of the Oriental palin designs 
on white, poppy red, black, or cream grounds, 
and trimmed with the new embroidered laces or 
else with Valenciennes. Some of these have the 
straight loose front and shorter fitted back, with 
waist ribbon in the front only, while others are 
gathered on the shoulders in front and back, and 
again at the waist line. In many such garments 
the partly flowing sleeves are used. There are 
also charming morning gowns from Worth’s made 
of cherry and white striped India silk trimmed 
with Irish point lace. These have a double Wat- 
teau fold in the back, and the shirred front is 
confined by a waist ribbon. Other yoke morning 
dresses are of pale blue India silk, with belt rib- 
bons of watered grounds that have Pompadour 








bouquets all over them. Black India silk jackets 
with gay chintz designs have frills of the rich 
Escurial lace that is now sold at low prices, and 
rosettes of red velvet ribbon with picot edges. 
Black surah petticoats with frills of French. lace 
are so handsome that a négligé sacque of the 
same is added, and a pretty morning suit is thus 
completed, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worruineron, Surru, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue wedding of Miss Many GLADSTONE in 
London last week was for a brief while almost 
as important an event as Mr. GLADSTONE’S en- 
deavor to make up his cabinet. Miss GLap- 
sTone is avery intelligent and interesting young 
woman, with a face which, though it is not beau- 
tiful, has in it the beauty of expression. Arch- 
deacon FarraR—with whom Americans are now 
tolerably acquainted—performed the marriage 
servi There were, of course, scores of wed- 
ding gifts—more than three hundred of them. 
Lord SaLispury, Mr. GLADSTONE’S predecessor 
at the head of the government, sent a rich set 
of silver. A breakfast was given at the house 
of Lady Freperick CavenpbisH, who is still in 
mourning for her murdered husband. Lady 
CAVENDISH is one of Mr. GLADsTONR’s strong 
friends. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
the first who signed their names on the registry. 
Miss GLADSTONE’S bridemuaids were six children, 
dressed in white book-muslin, with large white 
bonnets. The bride wore an old-fashioned gown 
made of white French muslin. She carried a 
bouquet of snow-drops, presented to her by Sir 
THOMAS BRASSEY. 

—At a recent meeting of the National League, 
in Dublin, one of the members reported that he 
had received from America within a fortaight 
fifteen thousand dollars for the Parliamentary 
Fund. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER, whose portrait of Joun 
GILBERT is almost completed, will soon begin 
work on a portrait of WALT WHITMAN. 

—The Emperor of China has invited Pope Lgo 
to establish a Papal e1 t Pekin. 

—One of the results of Prince BisMaRcR’s il- 
liberal policy in forcing the Poles out of Prussia 
is that the famous LUBRIENSKI estate—one of 
the largest in Prussia—will be sold next April. 
Those who sympathize with the Poles, by-the- 
way, will be glad to learn that the Countess 
Bozenta (Madame MopJeska,) will soon give a 
performance in this city for the benefit of her 
countrymen, 

—There have been few large private balls re- 
cently, chiefly because many of the prominent 
and wealthy women, whose balls were especially 
brilliant in previous years, are either in poor 
health, in mourning, or out of the city. It was 
hardly expected, in fact, that Mrs. O@DEN GOELET 
would throw open her house this winter, but Mrs 
GOELET disappointed her friends agreeably by her 
brilliant entertainment last week. There was a 
begyving, naturally, for invitations, and the house 
was thronged—al most overcrowded. The german 
was led skilfully and gracefully by Mr. JAMes 
Otis. Mrs. GoeL_et’s louse is a remarkably at- 
tractive one, and, as all the rooms in it are on 
one side of the vestibule, it is unusually com- 
fortable. Among the belles at Mrs. GorLet’s 
ball were Miss Bete WiLson—sister of Mrs. 
GOELET, and a sister-in-law of Mrs. Onmge WIL- 
son, formerly Miss Carnie Astor—Miss May 
Brapy, one of the most popular of the débutantes, 
and Mrs. HELYAR, of Washington 

—It is now said authoritatively that there will 
be no carnival or ice palace at Montreal this 
winter. A magnificent ice palace has just been 
completed in St. Paul, Minnesota, 

—Mr. Prexke LoriLLarp will probably enjoy 
rest for a part of the winter in the South. One 
of his sons, it is ramored, may soon imitate Mr. 
W. W. Astor by making his first appearance as 
an author. 

—The new and fashionable organization in 
Brooklyn, established by fifty leading gentlemen 
there, after the manner of the Patriarchs in this 
city, calls itself the Ihpetonga. This word is In- 
dian for Brookly n Heights. The purpose of the 
Thpetonga is to give a few balls each season in 
the Art Room of the Academy of Music. Ti 
first of these balls, last week, was exceptionally 
pleasant. 

—There was repeated in the little historic 
church at Wilmington, somewhat more than a 
week ago, almost the same scene which occurred 
there less than a month ago, when Miss Bayarpb, 
the eldest daughter of Secretary BAYARD, was 
laid at rest in Old Swedes’ Cemetery. Mrs. Bay- 
ARD had survived her daughter only a few weeks, 
and though her death was not entirely unexpect- 
ed, it was shocking in its suddenness. Mr. Bay- 
ARD has many children still alive; but the be- 
reavements to which he has been subjected, at a 
time when his mind is overburdened with official 
cares, have told harshly on his own health. Mrs. 
BAYARD was fifty-two years old at her death. 
Her maiden name was Louisa Leg. 

—The Rockaway Hunting Club had a dance 
this week at Cedarhurst, Long Island. Among 
the ladies who “ patronized” this delightful af- 
fair were Mrs. ANN H. SteprHens, Mrs. La Mon- 
TAGUE, Mrs. Cowv1n, Mrs. LANIER, and Mrs, A. 
M. Dopae. 

—Pavut Baupry, whose death has already been 
chronicled, was one of the most brilliant artists 
of France. Nobody supposed that he was near 
his death when he expired suddenly from heart- 
disease and other physical troubles. M. Bau- 
DRY was naturally of a somewhat melancholy 
temperament, yet in the last days of his life he 
was inclined to be especially gay and happy. 
His temperamental gloom came probably from 
his early experiences. His record is in his 
works, and in nothing else. He was born poor 
and humble, and for a long period he was forced 
to struggle against the hardship of his birth. 
He was educated at first in music, and only 
turned to painting because he felt that he had 
been born a painter. He began to study his art 
in Paris, with an income of fifteen hundred 
francs a year. As some one has said, necessity 
was almost a luxury to him. Nevertheless, he 
went bravely on. He lived for five days, toward 
the end of one winter month, on three francs. 
In 1850 he travelled to Rome, where he met 
CHARLES GARNIER. The two men became fast 
friends, and it is to this friendship undoubtedly 
that the world owes the magnificent frescoes in 
the foyer of the Opera-house at Paris. 
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A VALENTINE. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
beg this letter in its folds 


Nothing but one rose-bud holds, 
Not a single word or sign, 
Still it is my valentine. 
Can the maid to whom it goes 
Read the message of my rose? 
Golden heart and blush like morn, 
Breath of balm and cruel thorn ? 
If the maiden’s heart is free, 
Mute for her the flower will be; 
But if some sweet, tender thought 
On her life its spell has wrought, 
Love knows Love’s unwritten sign— 
She can read my valentine. 





THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtnor or “A Breear on Horsesaox,” * A Woman's 
Veneranor,” “ Brep in Tur Bong,” “Tug 
Tax or Taz Town,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

AT THE LOOKOUT. 
WHE carriage descended the long decline, every 
l turn of which brought into view some new 
and picturesque feature of the little town—the 
ruined eastle, the high-towered church (once a 
sanctuary, Mary told her companion, for any one 
who had committed crime and fled there), the 
gray gabled houses, the short but massive jetty, 
with its red-sailed ships; but Battle Hill, topped 
with trees, all leaning inland, like a gigantic hel- 
met with wind-swept feathers, stood up black 
against the sun, and dominated all. 

Presently they passed over a causeway, with 
the water lapping both its sides, and even the 
road itself; for it was bigh tide, and a fresh 
breeze was blowing. 

“ How delicious is the smell of the sea!” mur- 
mured Miss Dart, in an ecstasy. 

“So say I,” said Mary. “ Dr. Dalling declares 
it comes from all sorts of dreadful things; but 
so do the best scents sold in Bond Street. For 
my part, when I go to a sea-side place that has 
not got it, I feel the same lack and sense of dis- 
uppointment as when I take up a dog-violet, which 
has no smell. Now is not Casterton a charming 
old place, Lizzie ?” 

“Jt is a poem. 
in it.” 

“ How glad Mat will be when I tell him that! 
J am sure mamma need not have been afraid you 
would find it dull.” 

“T don’t think Mrs. Melburn quite understands 
me,” said Miss Dart, quietly. It was the first 
protest she had made against what she felt had 
been an injustice. Mary flushed, but answered 
nothing. Her pained, embarrassed look, and her 
silence, afforded ample corroboration of the other’s 
suspicions. 

“I hope you will understand me, Mary,’ 
went on, gravely. 
understood.” 

“T am quite sure of that,” returned Mary, ear- 
nestly. “If Ido not understand you just at first, 
you must not mind that, since, in the mean time, 
I have learned to like you, Lizzie.” 

The tears rushed to, Miss Dart’s eyes. 

“ How good you are to me!” she said. 

There was no embrace between them, as would 
have happened in the case of most girls under 
similar circumstances. Perhaps Mary had been 
induced to say a little more than she had intend- 
ed. At all events, she seemed to think that she 
had said enough. 

“Now we are going to have a little shaking,” 
she remarked, as the carriage rumbled over the 
little round stones with which Casterton street 
(for it had but one) was paved. The grass grew 
between these stones; there was no traffic; nor, 
indeed, did they meet with any vehicle until the 
horses stopped at Mrs. Meyrick’s door. The 
house was of modest size and ancient date. 
Above the door, and even on the wood-work of 
the lower windows, were carved fruit and flowers ; 
the low roof projected a foot or two, and threw 
its shadow on the pavement. Miss Dart had 
seen such a house in drawing-books (MS.) at Miss 
Maigre’s, but never before in reality. 

“Tt must be very old—is it not ?” she inquired, 
as they waited for the summons of the bell to be 
answered. 

“* Qld’ is a comparative term in Casterton. It 
is two hundred years old, perhaps—what William 
Leyden calls ‘a mushroom house.’” 

The door opened, and instead of letting light 
into the house, seemed to emit it into the dark 
and narrow street. At the end of the passage, 
and immediately fronting them, was a large 
window, through which the sun streamed; the 
countless smiles of the sun-lit sea could be seen 
through it. A statuette and two busts of marble 
added their white brightness. Though small, the 
house was not in the least like the cottage home 
which Miss Dart had been led to expect from 
Mrs. Melburn’s description. of it, and still less 
from its own appearance from without. The 
front of it was in harmony with its neighbor 
dwellings ; the windows were full of little lozenge- 
shaped panes, and opened on hinges; a pictur- 
esque gloom pervaded it. At the back all was 
médern, the windows in sashes of single panes 
admitted light into every cranny. A couple of 
centuries seemed to have elapsed between the 
front door and that which opened on the garden 
in the rear. In the drawing-room, into which the 
two girls were ushered by the neat little serving- 
maid, with whom Mary had shaken hands as with 
an old friend, and-greeted with.a “ How are you, 


It must be a privilege to live 


’ 


she 
“T am not afraid of being 
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Janet?” the furniture was comfortable even to 
luxury, but less quaint than even the fashion of 
the day approved. The oak panelling alone re- 
minded one of any connection with the past. 
Here, too, on pedestals on either side the fire- 
place were figures in marble. 

“T had forgotten to tell you,” whispered Mary, 
noticing her companion’s surprise at this excess 
of statuary, “ that Uncle Meyrick was a sculptor.” 

Miss Dart nodded an “ Indeed”; she was too 
interested in things around her to give attention 
to any particular matter. The contrast the bright 
little room afforded to the grand drawing-room 
at Burrow Hall was very great, but especially in 
its outlook. 

There was a strip of pleasure-ground between 
the house and the sea, on which, however, it look- 
ed down from a considerable height; but on the 
right hand the garden broadened and afforded 
space for some erection formed of glass, which 
nevertheless did not look like a conservatory. 

“My mistress has stepped out,” said the maid, 
“not expecting you to arrive so early, but you 
will find Mr. Matthew in the pavilion.” With 
that she threw up the window, beneath which 
was a short flight of steps, as though the accept- 
ance of her suggestion was a matter of course. 

A bright expectant look came into Mary Mel- 
burn’s eyes and a flush of pleasure into her 
cheeks; nevertheless_she hesitated. 

‘Perhaps, Lizzie, you would like me to show 
you your room first, and to take off your wraps ?” 

“Not at all; go and see your cousin by all 
means ; I will wait here with the greatest of plea- 
sure.” 

“Wait here? why should you wait?” The 
speaker's cheek grew crimson. 

“Tt was only that I understood that Mr. Mey- 
rick was an invalid, and perhaps the presence of 
a stranger—” 

“Hush, hush,” interrupted Mary, earnestly; 
“he does not like to be considered an invalid, nor 
indeed is he one in the sense that you imagine. 
Though he gets no better, he grows no worse, and 
perhaps in time—” 

Here she suddenly broke off and turned her 
face to the sea, Whatever were her thoughts, it 
is certain they were deep and tender. It is to the 
ocean when we are upon its shore that we nat- 
urally turn our eyes in thought; even the bound- 
less blue of the skies, though it speaks a similar 
language to the soul, affords less encouragement 
to reflection: the eternity of which it is the sym- 
bol does not appeal to us so personally ; its depths 
are out of our sphere. 

“Hullo! Why, Mary!” 

The words, which were musical and full of sur- 
prise and joy, came from the pavilion, at the door 
of which stood a young man, shading his eyes 
from the sun with his right hand, and with the 
other grasping the door-post. 

“We are coming, Mat—we are coming!” cried 
Mary, as if apprehensive that he would make 
some effort to meet them, and at the same time 
moving rapidly toward him. Miss Dart followed 
at a slower pace. To her eyes the young man 
presented the appearance of some spiritual pic- 
ture set in a humble frame—the doorway. He 
was tall and slight, and, save for that supporting 
hand, his figure and attitude suggested no infirm- 
ity. His face, which was extremely beautiful, 
was not deficient in color, or perhaps the occasion 
supplied it; but the features were delicate as 
those of a woman, and the curved lips, though 
smiling, were pressed together mechanically, as 
is the case with those who suffer from habitual 
pain. His complexion was very dark, and his 
hair of that glossy blackness which is more often 
seen in natives of Spain and Italy than in those 
of our own even sunniest South. His eyes were 
large and liquid, and full of expression. 

“Why, you are even better than your word, 
Mary,” he exclaimed, as he took his cousin’s 
hands and welcomed her with effusion. “ You 
come to-day instead of to-morrow, and earlier to- 
day than we could have hoped for.” 

“Mamma thought it more convenient,” stam- 
mered Mary, “since she was leaving home. This 
is my friend Miss Dart.” 

“We are very pleased to see you, Miss Dart; 
my mother ought to be here to bid you welcome. 
But pray step into my little den.” 

He motioned that she should precede him, and 
was about to make his way, after the fashion of 
lame folks, by help of table and chair to a couch 
with pillows, that stood in one corner of the 
apartment, when Mary interposed her arm. 

“ Here is your crutch, Mat; you are surely not 
grown too proud to use it?” 

His dark sensitive face took the hue of the 
pomegranate ; it evidently pained him to exhibit 
his dependence before a stranger. 

“You must consider Lizzie, here, once for all, 
as one of the family,” said Mary, gently, transla- 
ting his look. It was a touching sight to see her 
lead him to his place—the should-be weak assist- 
ing the should-be strong; both so young, but one 
so young in vain, since health and strength were 
denied him. If Miss Dart had not already sus- 
pected the love they bore one another it would 
have been impossible to doubt it as she looked 
at them. It was a spectacle not easily forgotten. 
The scene itself, too, was striking enough to im- 
press a much less vivid imagination than that 
with which she was gifted. 

The pavilion, as it was called, was a large room, 
built entirely of glass, but with a fire-place and 
shutters and curtains, so as to be available for 
winter use. It commanded a noble prospect— 
the sea, the harbor, and the most picturesque part 
of the old town, including the ruined castle. 
Wherever less agreeable objects presented them- 
selves, they were shut out from the view by paint- 
ed windows, which threw their light so lavishly 
upon the floor that the India matting with which 
it was covered resembled a gorgeous carpet. 
What most attracted Miss Dart’s attention, how- 
ever, were the books, which always act as a mag- 
net to the eye that loves them, in the palace or 








the hut, in camp or cabin, however strange be the 
surroundings ; it is on them that it naturally set- 
tles, as the bee on the flower. There was no great 
choice of volumes in the pavilion; but what were 
there Miss Dart recognized at once as her favorite 
reading—the poets. They were neither in shelves 
nor slides, but were strewn about in profusion— 
on tables and chairs and floor, and on the writing- 
desk drawn up to the sofa, on which, as if ex- 
hausted with his recent exertion, the young man 
lay at length. It might well have seemed to Eliz- 
abeth Dart that to live in that fairy bower, with 
its environments, even under such conditions as 
were imposed on its proprietor, would have been 
preferable to her own position, with its common 
gifts of health and vigor. Was it a hopeless 
yearning in Matthew Meyrick’s face, or a yearning 
all but equally hopeless in her own secret heart, 
that forbade the exchange? The idea did but 
cross her mind and was dismissed. 

“William has not been here to-day, Mat,” ob- 
served Mary, presently. 

“ What tells you that?” 

“Something that does not speak tothe ear. I 
don’t smell his tobacco smoke.” 

“ But it so happens I have been smoking my- 
self.” 

“T know that too,” she answered, smiling. 
Whereupon they smiled at one another with ten- 
der significance. There are some poor creatures, 
mere dabblers in the art of love, who would have 
turned this into ridicule; but Miss Dart under- 
stood it thoroughly. If the step of the man she 
loves or his voice is discernible from that of 
another, why should not his tobacco smoke be 
equally recognizable ? 

The two young people were very far from ex- 
cluding Miss Dart from their conversation. Her 
young host, indeed, was most pleasant and geni- 
al; nevertheless, she felt that they had matters 
to talk about that had to be postponed till they 
were alone together. It was therefore rather a 
relief to her when Mary suddenly exclaimed, 
“There is Aunt Louisa!” 

The mistress of the house was a lady of for- 
midable proportions, and as she stood on the top 
of the steps that led down from the parlor, they 
afforded a pedestal for their full display. It al- 
most seemed that a new statue of life size, and a 
little over, had been added to the already numer- 
ous Meyrick collection. Though so stately of 
form, the expression of her face was gentle even 
to shyness. She was handsome as her brother, 
the Squire, and very like him; but it was a like- 
ness of mere kinship, which (like its loving) is 
often of a mere mechanical kind. They had the 
same strongly marked features, the same aristo- 
cratic air, the same colored eyes even; but her 
voice and manner were her own. Where he was 
patronizing, she was kindly ; but there was some- 
thing in her hesitating air which suggested weak- 
ness. 

Her welcome, like her son’s, was cordial, but the 
manner was less natural. It seemed that while 
performing the duties of hospitality, which she 
did with true womanly grace, her mind was oc- 
cupied with other and less agreeable matters. 

At luncheon, which, though served with ele- 
gance, was of the simplest kind, Miss Dart noticed 
that wine-glasses were set before herself and 
Mary only, till a look from her mistress caused 
the maid to place one before Mr. Matthew. Mary 
declined the claret that was offered her. 

“T do think,” said her aunt, “that after your 
journey over the downs you ought to take some 
wine. Your mother has placed you in my hands, 
remember,” 

“ Very well,” said Mary, smiling, “I am all obe- 
dience. I will have half a glass.” 

“ What do you think of that as a young lady’s 
notion of being ‘all obedience,’ Miss Dart ?” in- 
quired Mrs, Meyrick. “I trust you are not going 
to follow a bad example. The wine won't hurt 
you; you need not be afraid of its being a ‘ vin 
du pays’—a Casterton vintage. It comes from 
my brother’s cellar.” , 

“Indeed I am not afraid of any such thing,” 
laughed the governess; “but I never do take 
wine in the middle of the day.” 

“That is severe on me,” observed Mary. “It 
would only serve you right if I said,‘ But she 
makes up for it at dinner, though.’” 

‘ Mat, I do hope you will have some,” said Mrs, 
Meyrick, pleadingly. 

“You know, mother, that I never take wine,” 
was the quiet rejoinder. 

“ But the doctor says it is so good for you—I 
mean this kind of wine. Mary, speak to him.” 

“Tam going to drink your health, Mat,” said 
Mary, “and I hope you will drink mine. I am 
sure you will not pay me the bad compliment of 
doing so in water.” 

The young man signed to the servant to fill 
him a full glass. As the cousins pledged one an- 
other, it seemed to Miss Dart that Matthew's eves 
involuntarily wandered toward his crutches, which 
stood in a little rack, made on purpose for them, 
within reach of his hands. His face, which had 
flushed as Mary spoke, grew pale at Mary’s words. 

When the two girls presently found themselves 
alone together, Mary spoke of this. 

“You doubtless observed Mat’s behavior about 
the wine at luncheon, Lizzie ?” 

“T noticed that it seemed to pain him to have 
his health drunk, poor fellow.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Mary, with a quick 
flush. “I was foolish to do it, because he is al- 
ways so hopeless about himself. I was only re- 
ferring to the wine. You must know, if you have 
not guessed it, that Mat and his mother are very 
ill off.” 

“T am very sorry indeed; I had not guessed 
it. I should have thought, judging from this 
pretty house—” 

“That was poor Uncle Theo’s doing,” she in- 
terrupted. “He was a man devoted to his art, 
and who loved comfort and luxury. I am afraid 


he spent all his money, and some of poor Aunt 
Louisa’s, in that way. She loves the place for 





his sake, and will never be induced to give it up. 
There have been all kinds of trouble and worry 
about it. My father quarrelled with my uncle 
when he was alive—I believe there were faults 
on both sides ; Uncle Theo was very thoughtless 
and aggravating, and papa had no sort of sym- 
pathy with his ways. My aunt, of course, could 
not endure to hear her husband spoken ill of; 
and Mat— who would blame him for it ?.—es- 
poused his mother’s cause. The thing has been 
patched up, but there remains a soreness. When 
I visit the Lookout, my expenses are always 
paid, as, indeed, it is only right they should be, 
and wine and things are sent with me. Mat 
never takes wine; not because he doesn’t like it, 
or because it is not good for him—as you heard 
my aunt say, it is very good for him—but simply 
because it is too dear a luxury. And he is too 
proud to drink papa’s wine.” 

“T understand,” said Miss Dart, softly; never- 
theless, this news was a revelation to her. She 
had been used to poverty all her life; but here 
was a kind of poverty with which she had been 
hitherto unacquainted. 

“What makes it so dreadful,” continued Mary, 
“is, that dear Mat feels himself so helpless, and 
such a burden on his mother; and what I fear 
is, that there are even worse things behind the 
ills we know of, and that, with all her economy, 
poor Aunt Louisa is still living beyond her little 
income. Only remember that you need never 
feel uncomfortable about our expenses, because, 
as I have said, they are defrayed. If you had 
guessed the real facts of the case without know- 
ing this, I believe you would have starved your- 
self, Lizzie; at all events it would have made you 
very uncomfortable.” 

“Tt is very good of you to place such confi- 
dence in me, Mary.” 

“Perhaps I should not have done so if you 
were less clever,” said Mary, smiling. “I was 
afraid of your finding it all out for yourself, ex- 
cept about our being paid for.” 

Under other circumstances, Miss Dart, perhaps, 
would have reflected that this was not the first 
time that confidence had been reposed in her, as 
it were, on compulsion ; but sorrow for the posi- 
tion of Mrs. Meyrick and her son monopolized her 
mind. She knew the sting of poverty well; but 
then she had strength and health to bear it, and 
she had not been brought up in luxury as her 
hostess had been. With the habit of one used 
to small economies, her thoughts turned to the 
future. “ But, my dear Mary, if your aunt is now 
living beyond her means, and your cousin can 
earn nothing for himself, matters must get worse 
and worse.” 

“Yes; but what my aunt says to herself is, 
that they will last his time, and for her own she 
cares nothing. If only during the short space 
that Fate has allotted to him he can be made 
happy and comfortable, she will afterward be 
content to live on a crunb.” 

“ And he does nut know this ?” 

“Of course not; it would kill him if he did. 
He only knows that she has a small income, and 
even that knowledge makes him chafe and pine 
because he has no power to assist her. ‘ What 
can a cripple with his crutches do for anybody ?” 
he says to himself.” 

“Does he get worse?’ 
gently. 

“] cannot say; sometimes I think he does, and 
then, again, sometimes he seems better. The 
doctor here pronounces his case hopeless ; but he 
has no really good advice, nor will he consent to 
take it. Like all chronic invalids, the dear fellow 
is a little obstinate. ‘I am a cripple for life,’ he 
says, ‘and no money shall be wasted in buying 
false hopes on my account.’”’ 


’ 


inquired Miss Dart, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
ROGER LEYDEN. 


Tue information which Miss Dart had received 
as regarded the state of affairs at the Lookout 
interested her far more than her informant had 
any idea of, though she counted on her sympathy. 
It is often said that there are none so kind to the 
poor as the poor themselves, and certainly there 
is no bond of union so quickly made as that of 
acommon poverty. Its shifts, its needs, its hum- 
ble aspirations are understood and sympathized 
with at once, even if there be no oppressor against 
whom to make common cause. The reason why 
ladies of even moderate means have so much 
more to say to one another, and are so much more 
at ease when they meet for the first time, than 
fashionable women, is that they have something 
to talk about besides “gadding and gossip.” 
Between the folks at Burrow Hall and Elizabeth 
Dart a gulf had been fixed; it was not only that 
the former neither toiled nor spun, but that they 
were acquainted with none of those anxieties 
which, while they make rough the road of life to 
us, undoubtedly add to its interest. It is by no 
means the least of the misfortunes of wealth that 
those who possess it are cut off from the hopes 
and fears that move the majority of their fellow- 
creatures; and it is curious enough how even 
those who have “made their money,” as the 
phrase goes, lose touch of these things and stand 
aloof, or at all events apart, from them, so far as 
sympathy goes, equally with those who are born 
rich. 

The position of the Meyricks not only excited 
Miss Dart’s compassion, but attracted her ima- 
gination. It was no ordinary case, such as her 
own, for instance, of want of friends and means. 
She pictured to herself her hostess in her youth, 
as the “ daughter of the house,” a member of a 
county family, petted and indulged ; her marriage 
with the sculptor, no doubt contrary to the wishes 
of her friends, and in face of certain prophecies 
which, however commonplace and conventional, 
had found their fulfilment. She could well un- 
derstand the friction that had taken place be- 
tween the hard wood and the smooth—the Squire 
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and the artist—during her while married life, 
and the flame that had come of it when she was 
left a widow, much worse off than even the pre- 
judices of her kinsfolk had all along prognosti- 
cated. Then the boy, the apple of his mother’s 
eye, and such a goodly apple, but with the seeds 
of death in him — delicate, sensitive, resentful 
even of the benefits that the enemies of his fa- 
ther would confer upon him; conscious of his 
mother’s poverty, but unconscious of the extent 
of it ; the prey of hopeless love, too. These things, 
which on an ordinary mind would have dawned 
sooner or later, presented themselves to the gov- 
erness with distinct completeness on the instant ; 
her pity, easily moved at the cry of distress, was 
much more poignant when there was nocry. She 
felt a vehement desire to help this poor lady and 
her son, which, somehow, was not quenched by 
the reflection that she had no power to help even 
herself. Among the miseries of small or no 
means is seldom reckoned the sense of our utter 
helplessness to help others in the like calamity ; 
it is, nevertheless, to some people at least, a con- 
siderable factor in the sum'of wretchedness, The 
independence of character which Miss Dart pos- 
sessed, and which, however advantageous in some 
respects to one in her position, had its drawbacks 
in others, disappeared at once from her manner 
in relation to her new friends, and caused her to 
be welcomed from the first as one of themselves. 
No doubt they felt instinctively that this young 
woman, who might have taken either side in the 
family dissension, belonged to their faction. 

There was one person, however, for whose ap- 
proval, whether about things or persons, both 
mother and son were wont to wait before making 
up their minds. This was Roger Leyden, of the 
Castle. He was so called, and was proud of the 
designation, not because he kept an inn of that 
name, but beeause he lived in the old tower which 
was all that was left of that once formidable pile. 
There were no other Leydens in Casterton to ne- 
cessitate his being so called by way of distinction, 
but he was always spoken of as “of the Castle,” 
as though he had been some territorial magnate. 
He had been connected with the ruin so long, and 
was so much more conversant with its history (as, 
indeed, with that of the whole district) than any 
other living person, that one was always associa- 
ted with the other. If any one came to Casterton 
in search of information as regarded the antiqui- 
ties of the place, or its archwology, he was re- 
ferred to Roger Leyden as naturally as, if his 
horse had wanted a shoe, he would have been di- 
rected to the blacksmith’s. His family had been 
natives of the place for centuries; he plumed 
himself on having been born “ free” (i. ¢., on his 
father having been a freeman of Casterton). Not- 
withstanding this, his youth and early manhood 
had been spent elsewhere. Having been left an 
orphan with very narrow means, he had gone 
forth, in what capacity it was not generally known, 
to make his fortune; but, at all events, he had 
found it, or as much of worldly wealth as sufficed 
his simple needs. He had returned in early man- 
hood to his native town, and taken the old tower 
off the willing hands of the Corporation, in whom 
it was vested, as a place of residence. And now 
after long years he had become as well known as 
his dwelling; with which, indeed, to the young 
folk of the place, he seemed coeval. Some called 
him eccentric, some a character; but, on the 
whole, his fellow-townsmen were proud of him, 
as of one who could give his reasons for the faith 
that was in him as respected all that pertained to 
their dwelling-place. There was, however, a rough 
side to his tongue, as well as a want of sympathy 
with all commonplace notions, that prevented his 
being generally popular, save among the poor, on 
whom he spent much of his substance. The only 
house where he was a constant visitor, or with 
whose inmates he was on familiar terms, was 
“ The Lookout.” 

At his own request he had undertaken the su- 
perintendence of Matthew Meyrick’s education. 
“T have been a school-master,” was his modest 
statement of his qualifications to the boy’s mo- 
ther, “and though I have never succeeded in be- 
coming a scholar, it is not through ignorance of 
what constitutes scholarship. If your lad were 
as other lads, I should be of little use to him. I 
could not teach him to push his way in the world, 
nor to get the better of his fellow-creatures. I 
can not even promise to make him love learning 
for its own sake; but if you will entrust him to 
my care, he shall learn to hate idleness, and en- 
joy such pleasures, and they are the truest ones, 
as lie within his reach. Life will thus be ren- 
dered at least: more tolerable to him. His com- 
panionship will to me be priceless, for you know 
how dear he is to me; the obligation is wholly 
on my side. I ask for this post of instructor as 
a personal favor, and I shall consider it as a sa- 
cred trust.” 

It need hardly be said that the generous offer 
had been gratefully accepted by the widow. Rog- 
er Leyden had proved himself already a true friend 
during her husband’s lifetime. His advice had 
been taken when that of all others had been re- 
sented, and though he could not prevent Mr. Mey- 
rick’s extravagancies, he had sometimes restrained 
them. Above all, when Death had beckoned the 
sculptor from a world that had been little else to 
him but a land of dreams, Roger Leyden had been 
the champion of his memory: a chivalrous task 
enough, since the two men had had absolutely 
nothing in common save their affection for those 
whom one had left behind him. Theo Meyrick 
(as he always elected to be called, though it is 
probable that his Christian name had had at 
least another syllable at his baptism) was an ar- 
tist essentially of the modern type, in the days 
before art had gone to medizval sources for in- 
struction. He was very much at his “ease in 
Zion,” not only as respected the old masters, but 
everything else which time had hallowed, and of 
the Christian centuries unhesitatingly announced 
his preference for the nineteenth. This of itself 
was wormwood to Roger Leyden. But when Theo 





Meyrick put his views into practice, and let light 
and air into the sacred precincts of the Mayor’s 
House, which, moreover, he newly christened—an 
act of very adult baptism indeed—‘ The Look- 
out,” Roger’s loyaity to his friend was sorely tried 
indeed. It seemed to him that nothing less than 
a sacrilege had been committed. He had given 
certain ancient doors and windows, which would 
have otherwise been sold as rubbish, sanctuary 
in the Castle, where they remained a perpetual 
reminder of that act of vandalism on the part 
of the sculptor. 

Yet, as we have said, when Theo Meyrick died 
an unsuccessful sculptor, who, moreover, had 
wasted his goods, and not only his own goods, 
Roger Leyden became his apologist and defend- 
er. The dead man had made him his executor, 
an appointment which, though little more than a 
sinecure, gave him a locus standi which not even 
the Squire could dispute or ignore; and he had 
stood between him and the widow more than onee 
when such intervention had been sorely needed, 
He had long ceased to be Matthew’s tutor, but only 
to become his friend, and it was difficult to say 
whether mother or son esteemed him most. If 
Miss Elizabeth Dart, indeed, had been aware of 
his relations with her new friends, and how ae- 
customed they were to regard matters through 
his spectacles, she might have looked forward to 
meeting him with no little apprehension, lest she 
should fail to make a pleasant impression on him, 
and thereby lose what little ground she might 
have won in their good opinion. 

As regards personal appearance, however, as 
he presented himself to her eyes that afternoon 
at five-o’clock tea, he was far from formidable. 
A frail, slender old man, with a stoop of the 
shoulders, and long scanty gray hair, he looked 
more like some illustration out of a German fairy 
story than an executor and family adviser; he 
had large silver-rimmed spectacles, which were 
always sliding down his nose, and being constant- 
ly replaced with a reproving shake of the head, 
which set them off again. His voice was shrill, 
and his manner abrupt to brusqueness, the re- 
sult, as Mrs. Meyrick was careful to inform her 
guest, of constitutional shyness ; and, by way of 
salute to the new arrivals, he nodded to Miss Dart 
with his hand behind him, and pinched Mary Mel- 
burn’s ear. 

“ And how is dear mamma?” he inquired, ten- 
derly (as though the Squire and his son were not 
in existence); and when he was reminded where 
she was about to go for her health, began to 
abuse the German waters. 

“ Why does,she not go to Bath? King Bla- 
dud flourished before any of the Bads were 
heard of; but England is never good enough for 
some people, whether they be sick or sound.” 

“If mamma had gone to Bath, Miss Dart and 
I would not have come to Casterton, Mr. Leyden,” 
said Mary, reproachfully. 

“And then Miss Dart would not have been 
bored to death, as she probably will be,” was the 
unconciliating rejoinder. “A miserable, dull, 
grass-grown place this: don’t you think so, young 
lady ?” 

“It is grass-grown, but, to a Londoner like 
myself, that has all the charm of novelty,” said 
the governess, simply; “ while as to its being 
dull and miserable, I never beheld so beautiful 
a town, nor one half as interesting. Some one 
has called a cathedral a ‘ petrified religion,’ and 
similarly your little town seems to me to be a 
poem in stone and bricks.” 

“What do you think of that, Mat?” cried the 
little man, his eyes twinkling with pleasure. 
“This young lady is evidently in your line of 
business.” 

“Nay, I think she is rather in your line, Mr. 
Leyden,” said Mary, “from the admiration she 
expressed for Downing’s Nob as we came along, 
and from the way in which she recognized Battle 
Hill, when half a dozen miles from it, as being an 
artificial elevation.” 

“Viewed from the north, as she beheld it, it 
ought so to strike everybody,” exclaimed the 
antiquary, with enthusiasm; “nevertheless, it 
showed an intelligence only too rare, and espe- 
cially as regards the feminine mind, that she ree- 
ognized the fact. I shall do myself the pleasure, 
if she will permit me, of going over Battle Hill 
with this young lady.” 

“My poor Lizzie!” sighed Miss Melburn, with 
exaggerated compassion. 

“ Miss Dart, you are in for it,” cried Matthew, 
sympathetically. 

The little man looked from one to the other, 
like a terrier between two antagonists, uncertain 
upon which to spring; at last he snapped at 
Matthew. 

“There are worse things to be endured, Miss 
Dart, I do assure you, than being condemned to 
hear a lecture on antiquities from a competent 
authority. It is possible that you may one day 
find yourself under the necessity of listening to the 
Incubrations of an amateur poet. Even my gray 
hairs have been no protection from that outrage.” 

“When I have gone through both experi- 
ences,” said Miss Dart, gravely — 

“And provided you survive them,” put in 
Mary, slyly. 

“T shall then be able to say from which I have 
derived the greater pleasure.” 

“Now I call that very pretty,” observed Mrs. 
Meyrick. 

“ Well, well, we will both be friends with her 
till she decides, Matthew,” said the old fellow, 
smiling. 

“T intend to be friends with Miss Dart in any 
case,” said Matthew, gallantly. 

“That’s rank bribery,” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman. “ He is bidding for a favorable criticism 
upon his epic.” 

“T have never written an epic,” protested the 
young man, blushing. 

“T have heard a recitation or two that gave 
me the impression of an epic; that is, as to 
length,” persisted the old gentleman, 





“Don’t you mind him, my dear,” said the wid- 
ow, encouragingly. 

“Don’t you mind him, Mat,” echoed Mary, with 
indignant sympathy. 

“Don’t you mind him, Mat,” shrieked the old 
fellow, with satiric iteration. “If you never saw 
a spoiled boy, Miss Dart, let me introduce one to 
your attention.” 

“The question in such a case that naturally 
occurs to me, with my educational instincts,” ob- 
served Miss Dart, demurely, “is, Who was his 
tutor ?” 

This sally was greeted with general applause, 
only increased by the dumb dissent of the little 
antiquary. He shook his head at the sentiment, 
and his finger at Miss Dart, and enjoyed the 
whole situation more than any of them. Such is 
the marvellous power of genial mirth, that the 
governess made more way with him by that sly 
rejoinder, and more surely established her foot- 
ing in the household generally, than she could 
have done by the most Machiavelian arts. 

By the time dinner was over, for which Roger 
Leyden remained without invitation, and as nat- 
urally as though he were an inmate of the estab- 
lishment, it seemed to Elizabeth Dart as though, 
instead of a visitor, she was a member of the 
family ; and that in the Lookout she had found 
a home. The most convincing proof of it, and 
of her possessing her soul at ease, without those 
disturbing thoughts which the sense of strange- 
ness and insecurity always engenders, was that 
on retiring to her room that night, she drew forth 
from her desk a certain manuscript, which had 
remained untouched during her whole stay at 
Burrow Hall, and proceeded to enter in it divers 
memoranda and reflections: such terms are in- 
adequate, yet it is difficult to give them a more 
appropriate name, but that manuscript was cer- 
tainly no commonplace book. Like Madame Ro- 
land on the scaffold, Elizabeth Dart often wished 
for a pen to set down the strange thoughts which 
arose within her; of late the opportunity had 
been denied her, or rather circumstances had for- 
bidden it, but now they rolled in upon her brain 
as unceasingly as the moon-lit waves broke in 
upon the shore in foam beneath her window, and 
with as clear and picturesque distinctness as the 
outlines of Battle Hill itself, which rose in maj- 
esty above the pavilion. 

She as yet had no notion of what she was, 
still less of what she might grow to be, but now 
and then, “‘in seasons of calm weather” like the 
present, a sense of intellectual force, quite apart 
from self-consciousness, was wont to seize and 
intoxicate her like the inspiration of the sibyl. 
When it left her she experienced a feeling of ex- 
haustion, and also of disappointment ; she almost 
felt that she had been the sport of some mock- 
ing spirit, but it recurred again and again, and 
each time with increased strength, filling her 
with a vague consciousness of power. She was 
no longer the governess and companion, the in- 
significant unit in the great sum of social life; 
her whole being seemed to expand, like the jinnee 
in the Arabian Nights released from its bottle, and 
to spread itself in all directions. Her spirit had 
wings and flew upward, regarding from a height 
the world from which it had temporarily escaped, 
with keen observance and speculation. Her pen 
flew over the paper impelled by an inexplicable 
and almost irresistible impulse, and yet among 
all her crowding thoughts, the central one, dwell- 
ing in a secret but far from serene seclusion, re- 
mained unexpressed. Its form was as yet too 
vague; in the rational and ordinary moods of 
her well-balanced mind, before whose gate paced 
the sentinel Common-sense, it never intruded; 
but sometimes he deserted his post, and the 
Fancy roved. She did not know it for what it 
was, or at all events did not know it for certain, 
much less did she recognize that other and much 
rarer attribute which possessed her: but the one 
was Love, and the other was Genius. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





KING THEEBAW AND HIS 
WIFE. 

N page 141 will be found a photograph of 
Theebaw, late King of Burmah, and his 
Queen Soopyalat, and some Rangoon Burmese la- 
dies. Theebaw has recently been deposed by the 
English, who, in an expedition from Rangoon, the 
capital of British Burmah, which started from the 
British frontier at the end of November, com- 
manded by General Sir H. Prendergast, sueceeded 
within a fortnight, with very little bloodshed, in 
compelling the surrender of the King and the 
capital. The expedition was well managed. It 
is not yet settled whether the end will be annex- 
ation of the country to British India or the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate. Theebaw, in a reign 
of some seven years, was not distinguished for 
anything but cruelty. His Queen, whose portrait 
appears with his, is said to have rivalled him in 
brutality. On his accession most of his relatives 
were massacred to prevent their intriguing against 
him. The country was impoverished by a system 
of government lotteries and farming the revenue 
out to contractors, All this the English stood 
complacently.enough, remonstrating from time 
to time, but never backing up their words with 
force. When, however, the French established a 
consulate at Theebaw’s capital, and their agent, 
exceeding his instructions, negotiated a treaty 
which threatened “ British interests,” and the 
King went to the extent of fining a British com- 
mercial company half a million dollars for an 
alleged infringement of the royal forest rights, 
John Bull woke up, and sent an ultimatum, fo be 
answered in four days, under pain of immediate 
war. Theebaw asked for three months’ time to 
consider his position and consult other European 
powers. Meanwhile he commenced preparations 
for war, sending Italian engineers to lay down tor- 
oes on the Irrawaddy, and otherwise obstruct 
te navigation, The English, however, were too 








quick for him,'and seized his frontier fortress at 
Minhila, within three days of crossing the frontier. 
This was the only fighting, the Hurmese guickly 
finding that with ordnance from one to two cen- 
turies old and smooth-bore guns they could not 
hope to compete against a diseiptined foe and the 
most modern artillery. A rapid advance te Man- 
dalay saved the lives of the Europeans there, of 
whom there were some thirty-five or forty, and the 
whole country was conquered. But the difficul- 
ties of the English are not over in Barmah yet, 
for many of the royal troops disbanded with arms 
in their hands, and have taken te highway rob- 
bery in bands of from fifty to five hundred strong 
These will have to be put down with a strong 
hand; and though success is certain in the end, 
much bloodshed and loss of property may ensue 
before the country is quiet. 

Burmah is a country to which America sends its 
missionaries. The names of Judson, Mason, and 
Bennett, who has just passed quietly awey after 
over half a century passed in the country, must be 
fresh in the minds of our readers. Suecessive Eng- 
lish administrators of British Burmah have thank- 
fully acknowledged the debt they owe these earnest 
Christian teachers, who spread civilization as well 
as the light of the gospel wherever they settle. 
The Karens of British Burmah, always despised 
by the Burmese of former generations, owe it to 
the American missionaries that they are now the 
equals in learning of their former masters. When 
Theebaw’s former kingdom is again under a set- 
tled government, there will be a great field extend- 
ed for missionary teaching. Upper Burmah pos- 
sesses many wild tribes, who were cruelly treated 
under Burmese rulers. They will have an equal 
chance with the rest of coming to the front, either 
under direct British rule or under the government 
which Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of India, will 
establish. All lovers of their species will hope 
to see the country speedily quieted. British arms 
in India have often been employed in worse causes 
than the short and suecessful campaign which 
resulted in the downfall of the despot Theebaw, 
whose own subjects detested whilst they feared 
him, and now rejoice in his downfall. 

In order that our readers may not run away 
with the idea that ex-Queen Soopyalat is a type 
of Burmese beauty, we publish alongside of her 
and her husband's portrait a photograph of three 
Rangoon Burmese ladies, the wives of traders 
there. The Rangoon Burmese say that any of 
their own bazars would produce at least a score 
of stall sellers who in good looks and modest de- 
meanor would vie with Theebaw’s cruel spouse. 








ANSWHRS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arotio.—You have good ideas about the black lace 
drapery and moiré basque. Get watered silk, not sat- 
in striped, but in waved stripes about two inches 
wide, Cuta width in two strips for the sash, which 
should be two long loops and two longer ends, worn 
behind or else on the left side, as you choose. You 
will need about six yards of silk, Put some jet on the 
bust, or elee cut the neck open triangularly, fill it in 
with silk muslin or tulle, and add a bunch of scarlet or 
yellow ostrich tips just below the opening. Black 
Bengaline silk, which is soft and repped, is the mate- 
rial you want, and you will find an extra velvet waist, 
either high or low, will give variety with the Bengaline 
skirt. 

Mignon.—Only guests wear cloth visiting dresses at 
receptions. The ladies receiving are in full evening 
dress. Your gray silk might have dull red velvet re- 
vers on the waist, and as a panel on the left or the front 
of the skirt 

An O.p Frienp.—Your idea of a table-cloth is a 
good one. Fringe your doilies and hem your nap- 
kins. Oranges are often served before bonillon, par- 
ticularly at gentlemen's Innches. It is called an avant- 
gott, that is, an appetizer. Some people begin every 
meal with an orange or lemor juice. It is reecommend- 
ed by physicians frequently 

Yum Yum.—It is not improper to shake hands on a 








first introduction, but it is just as well not to; it is 
never donein Europe. Red cashmere dresses are faeh- 
ionable, but be careful that they are becoming. Point- 
ed slippers are very fashionable; the broad toes are, 


however, much more comfortable and safe tor the foot, 
It is not incumbent on the host to pay the expressage 
on a trunk; the guest should do that, also should pay 
for all small items, like postage stamps. Light blue 
and pink stockings are no longer fashionable; black 
and red and embroidered dark colors are fashionable 
and more appropriate, except when a young lady wish- 
es to be all in white; then she should wear white sikk 
stockings. 

A. C.—No; announcement cards are only neces- 
sary to those who are not invited to the wedding; they 
shonld not be sent to those who We should ad- 






vise the bride and groom to wear gloves at a small 
home wedding ; at least the bride should. As for serv- 
ing refreshinents ata large wedding with only one serv- 
ant, we should say it would be impossible. The easi- 


est and best arrangement for such service would be 
tea and coffee and cake. In inviting a family send one 
set of cards, and address the envelope, “* Mr. and Mra, 
Johv Smith and Family.” 

Nanon.—If you give a tea to ten or fifteen people, 
we should advise your all sitting round a large table, 
and having “ high tea,” as it is called. If you do not 
wish to do that, have several small tables, and have a 
perfect service at each, or give it exactly as if you were 
giving a tea to all your friends, Pour it out yourself, 
so as to make the thing seem intimate and cheerful. 
A silver tea-urn with alcohol lamp is indispensable for 
the regulation English tea. 

A Sussorien.—It is customary to provide refresh- 
ments as for a reception if you only give one “At 
Home.” Hot oysters, salads, boned turkey, jellies, and 
ices, and claret punch, are offered in New York. See 
Manners and Social Usaqea. 

Ten Years’ Sussorinexr.—Your case is hopeless, If 
your neighbor will call on you, you have no remedy, 
except to insult her, which no lady should do, 2 

Partner.—A ventleman has no right to find fanlt 
with a lady for dancing with whom she pleases, or for 
staying as late as she likes ata ball. He makes him- 
self the servant of her pleasure while at the ball, and 
would be a churl if he interfered with her pleasure on 
that occasion. 

Daisy Days.—We know nothing about the parties 
you mention, and do not undertake to vouch for any 
one, ; 

A. M. 8.—A large boy of six years can wear knee- 
breeches of corduroy, velveteen, or Scotch staffs of 
the same material as the jacketa worn with them 
Blue serge or flannel sailor suits should have a blouse, 
bat other suits have jackets. White flannel and cor- 
duroy with blue flannel suits, and perhaps piqué suits, 
will answer for next snmmer made in the same way. 
One-piece garments should be worn by boys three 
years Old; also jersey suits with sashes, Black stock- 
ings are worn by babies with white dreases. Tucked 
and embroidered French muslin caps are worn by in- 
fants of eight months. Make a Gretchen or else a 
Mother Hubbard dress for the seven-years-old girl. 
For yourself use designs described for velvet in New 
York Fashions of Basar No, 8, Vol, XIX. 
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A VALENTINE. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 
H, chubby fair little God of Love, 
O Can you carry a message true? 
Or wouldn’t a burden light for a dove 
Be too heavy a load for you? 


Such a weight of love as I long to send 
I'm afraid you would stagger under, 

Could you bear it safe to its journey’s end, 
And deliver it there, I wonder ? 


Then go to my lady and whisper low, 
As you stand by her wicker chair, 

While she watches your dimples come and go, 
And the sunny gleam of your hair. 


Tell her how fair she is, and sweet; 
Tell her she’s crowned with love of mine; 
Tell her my heart is lying at her feet; 
Ask her to be my Valentine. 


Tell her with love I am all aglow. 

She will not show the least surprise ; 
For, Cupid, she heard it long ago. 

Let her read it again in your eyes. 


He finds her—the only love of my life; 
He is telling his story, maybe ; 

For, see! she is kissing him... .She’s my wife! 
And “Cupid” is just the baby! 





THE ORPHANAGE OF SAINT 
VALERY. 
See illustration on double page. 

N the pleasant coast of upper Normandy, be- 

tween Dieppe and Fécamp, lies a comforta- 
ble and cheerful little bathing-place named Saint- 
Valery-en-Caux, and near it a curious old town. 
It disputes with Saint-Valery-sur-Somme the honor 
of being the place whence the fleet of Duke Will- 
iam of Normandy set out to invade England. Of 
the Abbey of St. Walaric no trace now remains, 
and the traveller can no longer find the spot 
where William and his motley army of adven- 
turers prayed for a fair wind, and laid their offer- 
ings at the shrine of the saint, With the fresh 
sea-breezes blowing over it, St. Valery, in its circle 
of orchards and corn fields, is’ admirably adapt- 
ed for the site of charitable institutions, and here 
is situated one of the orphanages which form so 
prominent a feature in French works of charity. 
Leaving aside certain classes of asylums which, 
like the famous St. Cyr, were the objects of spe- 
cial protection, we may say that at present the 
civic bodies support their destitute orphans. The 
case to be met by these institutions is one which 
political economy cannot touch, We are in pre- 
sence of undeserved misery; we cannot ask 
whence it comes or what is best to be done, for 
clearly the first thing is to supply daily bread to 
the orphans. Three methods are before us—in- 
dividual effort, the asylum system, and the board- 
ing-out system. The first is not to be relied on; 
by its very nature it is uncertain, if not capricious, 
The second plan, which is in France the one 
most in favor, is the orphelinat. The infants live 
under the same roof, submit to the same rules 
and the same discipline. The institutions, of 
course, vary in size according to the amount of 
the funds at their disposal. Those under the 
management of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul are large and numerous, and have the sup- 
port of the Catholic Church. But the Protestant 
orphanages, though naturally less numerous, are 
nobly supported and endowed; such are the 
orphelinats at Saverdun—where the children are 
trained up for agricultural life—at Castres, and 
at Gard and Nismex. Excellent, we may say, in- 
deed, necessary, as this system is, it has the great 
drawback that the children never come under the 
influence of family association ; they cannot help 
perceiving that the kindness and affection which 
they receive are a mechanical kindness and an 
affection which is bestowed on all alike. The 
third plan has been successfully adopted in this 
country and elsewhere; the weak point in it is 
the difficulty of adequate supervision. 

The enfants assistés, to use the French technic- 
al term, inciade, besides orphans and foundlings, 
infants brought by their parents to the asylum, 
children born in lying-in hospitals and left there 
by the mothers, and the children of persons un- 
dergoing a judicial sentence, At the age of 
twelve the children are apprenticed out, the boys 
to some trade, the girls to domestic service; but 
till they attain their majority they are under the 
guardianship of the departmental commissioners. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,” 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “Tone Srewart,” “My Lover,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Geervaas,” “ From 
Deeams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 


RS. GAYSWORTHY and her daughter Oc- 
M tavia were in their own way features 
in the society of Beaton Brows. People whose 
general health was superb, they were subject 
to spasmodic attacks of obscure bronchitis whick 
obliged them to let their pretty little place, La- 
burnam Lodge, and go off for the winter to 
Paris or Rome, Berlin or Florence, where they 
broke new ground, saw men and _ things, lived 
cheaply, saved money, and, according to their 
own account, had innumerable offers of mar- 
riage from men in high position and of shin- 
ing fortunes—offers refused at the eleventh 
hour because mamma would not leave her daugh- 
ter, or the daughter would not leave mamma. To 
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all of which stories Beaton Brows answered in the 
words of Mr. Burchell, when Miss Carolina Wil- 
helmina Amelia Skeggs talked of Sir Tomkyn, 
and Lady Blarney answered back with Jernigan. 

These two ladies were not adventuresses, in- 
asmuch as their inherited condition was beyond 
dispute. Mrs. Gaysworthy was the daughter of 
a minor magnate who had drunk himself to death, 
and the widow of a monkey-faced admiral who 
had never learned to spell. Hence they were 
beyond the shafts of the skeptical at home, if not 
beyond the sneers of the censorious. But also, 
those who met them abroad, where their cre- 
dentials were only self-endorsed, were not to 
be condemned if they classed them among the 
doubtful, and gave mother and daughter a wide 
berth. 

Travelled women of the world as they were, 
they naturally leaned to the adoption of social 
novelties, For nothing is assumed to break 
down the stone walls of prejudice, or to enrich 
the sterile sympathies, so much as a few months’ 
sojourn among foreign peoples, whose language 
you only half understand, and with whom, in 
their home or political life, you never come in 
contact. This is analogous with the habit some 
have of stocking their libraries with books they 
never read ; as if knowledge oozed out through 
the covers, and looking at the titles gave you the 
contents. Acting, then, on this catholicity of ac- 
ceptance Mrs. and Miss Gaysworthy held out the 
right hand of fellowship to the Carews, almost 
oppressive in its friendliness, after the first bitter 
little word at Mrs. Arrol’s had satisfied the sen- 
timent of caution. If the mantle they threw 
round them was rather thin against the wind 
and short in the quarters, it was the best they 
had; which is all that the most exacting can de- 
mand, or that da plus jolie fille du monde can 

ive, 

They would hear of no demurrers in re Paston 
Carew; and in their court the counsel for the 
prosecution was disbarred. They made a pet 
of the daughter, with whom they leaped at as 
bound into terms of verbal familiarity and appar- 
ent intimacy; and they behaved with the most 
charming deference to the father. They refused 
to believe any gossip which showed the latter in 
a lurid light or unpleasant proportions ; and they 
had a euphemism for every ugly blot imputed. 
They acted out to perfection the fine old lesson 
on charity; and Beaton Brows would have done 
well to have followed these two “ prancing 
Kates,” as Mr. Arrol called them, into that sublime 
region where all things are hoped and no evil is 
thought, and where they bore aloft the Carew 
flag, blazoned according to their fancy. They 
went beyond even gentle Mrs. Ellacombe in their 
breadth of Christian generosity; and Octavia 
one day rebuked by implication that loving soul 
by saying to her, in the manner of a reproach, 
how far better was the fertile warmth of charity 
than the dryness of unfriendliness—how much 
nobler the attitude of truth than that of suspi- 
cion. And to play censor on the score of un- 
charity to Mrs, Ellacombe was a new sensation 
to Octavia, and one she enjoyed. 

Their attentions set Paston thinking. What 
did they want from him? Money, of course. It 
was one of his fixed ideas that all men and wo- 
men did want money from him. He did not be- 
lieve in disinterested affection, neither from men 
nor dogs. When the former flatter you, they are 
thinking of your banker’s bouk or your dinners ; 
when the latter lick your hand, they are asking 
for meat or sugar. Disinterested affection was 
a fable on a par with the fairy tales of his child- 
hood, or the gold given by Riibezahl overnight, 
which is turned to dead leaves by the morning. 
The deference of these two ladies to his opinion, 
their confidences, their simplicity of ignorance 
when they asked his advice on sound invest- 
ments, lawyers’ fees, will-making, and legacy du- 
ties—their air of well-bred admiration, of fem- 
inine respect, and tender-voiced obedience—what 
did it all mean? As vain as the average man is, 
Paston was yet not one to be caught, like the 
Dokos, by a bit of looking-glass reflecting him- 
self ; and “ Come live with me and be my love,” 
whistled on a reed pipe from among the limed 
twigs, was no siren’s song against which he had 
to stop his ears with wax. He listened—gravely, 
courteously, with his best air—to all that these 
veteran soldiers of fortune had to say, and gave 
them the advice he thought they wanted him to 
give. But they never got an inch nearer. They 
were just where they were when they first sat 
down before the place and invested the strong- 
hold—which, of a truth, they were not the Vau- 
bans to reduce. 

As for Yetta, the affection professed for her 
was not marvellous, seeing what a pearl of price 
she was. But here, again, might not a scantling 
of Gaysworthy hay be turned with good manage- 
ment under her sweet sunshine? To be the in- 
termediaries of her marriage, so far as English 
women of good birth can play the part of the 
old Roman conciliatrix, would certainly eventuate 
in a few presents not to be despised by those 
whose margin was notoriously skimped, and whose 
gold pieces jingled in dolorous paucity. Even 
here the sky was not wholly clear, and among 
the flowers grew the weeds. 

Meanwhile Paston noted, with those deep-set, 
hawk-like eyes of his—which he could make at 
will so like the eyes of a fish—the curious differ- 
ences of tint and texture in Octavia’s hair, and 
where the faded roots accused of artful dyes 
such lengths as were indubitably her own among 
the lustrous coils. He understood, too, all about 
Mrs. Gaysworthy’s crimped black wig as well as 
she herself, and could have given both mother 
and daugliter lessons on the art of laying on 
delicate flesh tints and effective rings about the 
eyes. He saw through every little artifice by 
which these unconquerable warriors sought to 
beat off the forces of old Time, and seeing this 
he was doubly fortified against the seductions 
which bid so boldly for his good graces. 





He never let it be divined that he saw—that 
he suspected. He was, as has been said, the 
soul of grave attention—the very incarnation of 
quiet, dry, reserved’ courtesy. He accépted the 
post of friendly adviser and general referee of- 
fered to him, and did not ask how it was that 
Mrs. Gaysworthy—just sixty years of age, and an 
inhabitant of Beaton Brows for two-thirds that 
time—had no one among her old friends to give 
her a word of manly counsel, but was fain to 
turn to him, the latest comer, His quiescence 
deceived them more than their deference blinded 
him. Experienced manipulators as they were, 
they had not learned the difference between 
smoothness and plasticity, and continually repeat- 
ed the same blunder. 

When Mrs. Gaysworthy said with a light laugh 
to dear Babs, as she called Octavia, “I do real- 
ly think that foolish Paston Carew is falling in 
love with you, ducky,” the heart of poor dear 
Babs gave a bound which brought a color into 
her face brighter than that which the hare’s-foot 
had left, as she laughed back in return: “ How 
silly you are, darling! You think every one is 
in love with me!”—wishing, oh, how devoutly! 
that the threadbare illusion would prove indeed 
this time a solid and incontestable fact. 

Forty years of age by the parish register, and 
still empty-handed! Poor Babs! And a mother 
only sixty, and looking almost as young as her- 
self, in her black crimped wig, well-ruddled cheeks, 
a waist not over twenty-three inches, a body as 
slim as a weasel’s, and boots and gloves as trim 
as if she had been a maiden in her teens! 

“Tf mamma did but look older, and was more 
matronly in her manner !” thought Octavia, in her 
bitter hours, when one of those numerous card- 
houses, so patiently built up and tenderly guard- 
ed, had newly fallen into chaos. There would 
have been more chance of a successful landing 
with a mother whose own nets had vanished into 
the wreck of the past. But what chance could a 
girl have when that mother has been prettier to 
begin with, and now dresses as youthfully as her- 
self, is every whit as attractive, and may be any 
day her rival? It was all very well to say, “That 
foolish Paston Carew is falling in love with you,” 
between themselves; butif it was the other way ? 
—if mamma only dangled the shell and all the 
while was quietly eating the kernel ? 

To do Octavia justice, however, she hid all show 
of disappointment as carefully as she caulked 
over that fine cross-hatching engraved by the De- 
strover across her fairskin. She kept her griefs 
sacredly to herself. She knew that bitter thoughts 
sour the temper, and that a sour temper furrows 
the face. Hence she heroically banished her lit- 
tle imps one by one, and unclasped their sooty 
fingers when they tried to clutch at her heart- 
strings. She was persistently gay, good-humor- 
ed, smiling, social, energetic, complaisant, while 
keeping a sharp lookout for the husband who 
never came, and stalking every likely quarry with 
a skill which deserved better success. And the 
only satisfaction she ever allowed herself was in 
uncomfortable speeches said in the naivest and 
nicest way possible, wherein she splashed hot 
water into the faces of her friends under the 
guise of pelting them with rose-leaves. 

Never committing the vulgar error of showing 
herself jealous of younger girls, Octavia Gays- 
worthy was the patroness and good fairy of the 
smiling generation, to whom she gave opportuni- 
ties not always approved of by the parents. Es- 
pecially was she wishful to be the fairy god- 
mother to Yetta Carew. She posed as that dear 
motherless darling’s nearest friend, and spoke 
of her with the sweetest feeling and most sym- 
pathetic interest. Mrs. Gaysworthy seconded her 
daughter, and told Yetta over and over again to 
look on Laburnam Lodge as as much her home as 
Mock-Beggar itself. But Paston laid his narrow 
fingers in among those rose-colored threads, and 
prevented the close knots sought to be tied. He 
was glad that Yetta should be courted by the 
residents, but he did not affect the Gaysworthy 
mantle. Nor did the girl herself. Their affee- 
tion embarrassed her by its very exaggeration ; 
and she did not like the paint, nor the dye, nor 
the black lines round the eyelids put on with 
a brush broader than Nature’s. But to all this 
gentle repulsion, both Babs and her mother were 
as blind as two fluffy brown owls, brought from the 
shade of the ivy and set in the glare of the noonday. 
Things were eminently satisfactory, according to 
their estimate, and going as fast as was decent 
or desirable; and “ that foolish Paston Carew is 
falling in love with you” was the Mesopotamia 
which made glad their hearts and light their 
souls, 

The season for tennis parties had long since 
begun, and the sunshine set young blood a-glow- 
ing merrily wherever there was a chance of an 
hour’s flirtation or an afternoon’s excitement. 
Among others, the Gaysworthys sent out invita- 
tions for a garden party, where the Carews were 
of course invited with the rest. The Clintons 
also were asked. The two young men were at 
the Hall, and the girls had begun to go out to 
the more modest order of day amusements, 
though Lady Jane still limited herself to morn- 
ing calls, and French Clinton made his bricks 
and mortar the excuse for avoiding even these. 
Wherefore, when the invitation came from La- 
burnam Lodge for a garden party, with “ Tennis” 
in small type in the corner, the two young men 
and all four girls accepted it, and the last were 
really glad of the diversion. Poor dear Babs 
and that silly old mother of hers were “awful 
fun” in their vocabulary; and disuse, like dis- 
tance, had lent its own enchantment. Besides, 
there had been a certain fluttering of the Clinton 
dove-cot on the question of the Carews: Would 
they be there? and if they were, what was to be 
the attitude ? 

“Strict neutrality,” said Lady Jane. 

“If the fellow presumes, give him a facer,” 
said French. 

No one spoke of Yetta; The main factor in 





the great sum, it belonged to the short-sighted- 
ness of the hour to ignore her altogether. 

“T wonder who it is now ?” said Maurice to his 
brother, as they dashed along the roads in the 
smart American buggy they had set up as a per- 
ennial marvel to the “ yokels.” “I should think 
she has cashiered old Standish by now. She must 
have found him not worth powder and shot.” 

Fitz-George Standish had of course been one of 
the deer ecraftily stalked by mother and daughter 
in times past. He had sniffed the scent, and 
sheltered himself under Elsie Arrol’s skirts—as 
we know—where at least were no limed twigs and 
no hooked burrs that could never be detached. 

“We shall scon see. Babs must have some 
one to keep her hand in, poor old girl!” laughed 
Lanfrey. 

“They are a contemptible couple,” said Mau- 
rice, with unnecessary bitterness. “It is some- 
thing to pay for our position in the place that we 
have to associate with such cattle.” 

“ But they are kind-hearted if they are silly,” 
said Lanfrey. “ And as for their husband-hunt- 
ing, they might do worse.” 

“ And better,” said Maurice. 

* And better,” echoed his brother. 

All the available society at Beaton Brows had 
assembled on the lawn at Laburnam Lodge when 
the two brothers drove up. Their own four sis- 
ters, in black splashed with white, like bald places 
in the stuff; pretty little Mrs. Arrol, done up to 
look like Elaine, and not higher than Cicely’s 
milking-pail; Mrs. Ellacombe, reminding one 
somehow of moonlight and soft swan’s-down, of 
a pearl slightly discolored by age, of a rose full- 
blown but not yet shattered, faded if you will, 
but still fragrant and in its own way beautiful ; 
the Harcourts—he lisping, sarcastic, suave, pe- 
dantic, flattering and scarifying in one; and she 
mildly aggressive and in impartial opposition to 
all around ; Fitz-George Standish, twisted into his 
usual Byzantine attitude, standing near Elsie 
Arrol, but looking wistfully toward the drawing- 
room window—watching and waiting for whom ? 
—Frank Hareourt, the rector’s only son, a big 
bumbling young fellow with lint-white hair, a skin 
that tanned red, and as awkward as a mastiff 
puppy or nestling cuckoo; other boys and girls 
and young married couples in smart tennis cos- 
tumes, and of no value to our story—all were 
there; while Lady Dayman, sitting near her mis- 
erable little marital atomy, made eyes over the 
top of her fan to the commandant, whose hatchet- 
faced wife—the mother of thousands, as she was 
familiarly called in the regiment—looked on at a 
distance, with the feeling of one who knows that 
she is booked for a new attack of an old disease. 

Then came in among the rest the two young 
Clintons, to be received with supreme honor as 
belonged to their state and long seclusion, 
Presently there drove along the lane, from which 
the garden was separated by a low laurestinus 
hedge, the Carew phaeton—dark blue and silver, 
but not wholly fresh—with its pair of thorough- 
breds which had seen their best days—the whole 
turn-out in perfectly good taste, but not bearing 
close looking into; and in a few moments Pas- 
ton Carew and his daughter came through the 
open window of the drawing-room, and so by the 
veranda on to the lawn, 

The two young men turned to look at the new- 
comers — Maurice with patent scorn; Lanfrey 
with less hostility but with no friendliness. In 
his turn Paston looked full at them with that 
dull fishy stare which made his dark face as in- 
scrutable as that of the Sphinx, while Yetta 
glanced at them with the natural curiosity of a 
girl for the first time brought into personal con- 
tact with the two young notabilities of the neigh- 
borhood—a glance which expressed interest, shy- 
ness, yet no acknowledged cause for fear—just 
as any girl would naturally feel. 

Brothers as they were, these two young men 
were intrinsically different, in spite of that fam- 
ily likeness which sometimes accentuates rather 
than reconciles differences. Maurice, the elder, 
but little above the average height, clean-limbed 
and firmly knit, was one of those light weights 
whose nerves are of steel and whose muscles are 
iron-bound. His eyes were of that cold light 
blue which grows dark with passion, but never 
soft with love. His thin-lipped mouth, com- 
pressed, cruel, and sensual as well, was, happily 
for him, concealed by a drooping golden mus- 
tache, beneath which his white and pointed teeth 
glistened like pearls; his chin was resolute and 
well formed; his hands and feet were as small 
as an Italian’s. He had the erect carriage of a 
military man—was well set up, and had evident- 
ly been well handled. In character, he was sar- 
castic, insolent, and haughty. He was Clinton 
of Clinton Hall—the elder son and heir-apparent ; 
and outside the barrack-yard and his superior of- 
ficers he owned no man as his master, and but 
few as his equals. He was one whose .whole 
bearing suggested war, when it did not compel 
submissi Hand , well-born, resolute, self- 
confident, he was his own lawgiver, and sought 
to be the ruler over others; and those who re- 
fused his autocracy had to fight it out with him— 
generally to their own discomfiture. Save his 
own immediate family, it is doubtful if one hu- 
man being really loved him. Even the women 
who were taken by his fine bearing and hand- 
some face were repelled by his pride and chilled 
by his selfishness; for the love he offered was 
but selfishness disguised by passion, and the love 
he asked for was eminently sacrifice. 

Lanfrey was neither so fair nor so smart a man 
as his brother. He was taller and less closely 
knit, with a more mobile face, a franker and a gen- 
tler manner. The cold light blue of his brother’s 
eyes was changed in his to a darker gray, which 
love made tender, and in which thought shone 
as with an inner light; bis lips had more gener- 
ous curves, were redder in color and fuller in 
form; his skin was of a darker tint, while his 
face was paler, and his hands and feet were 
larger, though as well formed. His brother’s 
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short-cropped golden hair, which in spite of the 
regulation shears curled like a Greek athlete’s 
about his head, was warmed in Lanfrey’s to the 
true nut brown where the gold has deepened into 
russet. Also, instead of being of the close-ringed 
kind, it was loose and flowing—waved, not curled, 
What was pride and the consciousness of per- 
sonal supremacy in the one, seemed to be in the 
other self-respect and the consciousness of moral 
dignity. What was individual masterfulness in 
Maurice, was active energy of a larger kind in 
Lanfrey; where the one would dominate, the oth- 
er sought to influence; where the one was the 
hardest and most rigid of the school which thinks 
all human life should be made to crystallize in 
its several classes, and the lower should be de- 
nied the power of developing into the higher, the 
other believed in the plasticity and moulding pow- 
er of social forces, and would have nothing unal- 
terable save the law of duty and the right. But 
the two were Clintons with all their divergence ; 
and the pride of the Clintons was proverbial in 
the country. 

Such as they were, they watched with a strange 
feeling of foregone hostility the new possessor of 
Mock-Beggar and his daughter as they came 
through the shadow of the veranda into the full 
sunshine of the lawn. That sunshine showed the 
furrowed, lean, and sphinx-like face of Paston, 
set like a flint and turned on them like a mask— 
a face which at once challenged and defied; and 
then it showed the loveliness which itself made 
sunshine to those who looked, which seemed to 
fill the air with all those subtle fancies that cre- 
ate poetry and express themselves in song. Both 
brothers felt as men would who saw a goddess 
stand clear from the trees where they had thought 
to chase a satyr—who, brushing aside what looked 
like a withered leaf, caught in their hands a radi- 
ant butterfly. Her beauty sent the blood up into 
the face of Maurice in one deep flush, which made 
him angry with himself to think that he could be 
so moved by Paston Carew’s daughter. Over 
Lanfrey came a sudden spasm of regret to think 
that they and this girl should be natural foes— 
never to meet in friendship, never to be aught 
but hostile—they and this girl, who brought with 
her the sense of poetry and music, and was as a 
goddess stepping out from the shadow into the 
sunshine, 

Then Octavia, who liked to do things her own 
way, after having kissed Yetta on both cheeks 
effusively, turning to the young men, said, airily: 

“Captain Clinton, let me present you to Miss 
Carew. Mr. Lanfrey, this is Miss Carew, our 
new darling. Mr. Carew perhaps you know al- 
ready, as he took Mock-Beggar of your father.” 

The three men looked at one another—Paston, 
without the change of a feature, of a line; Mau- 
rice, with a rush of scorn that almost broke jhe 
bounds ; Lanfrey, with a repugnance which he had 
to look at Yetta to conquer. It was the salute 
with bared weapons before the fight—the mea- 
suring of each other by eye of the wrestlers who 
have, as the alternative of victory, ignominy and 
death. But the strange bit of irony that it was! 
This, the most important moment in the prepara- 
tions for the future—this setting of the lists and 
introduction of the combatants—to have been 
brought about by the commonest and most vul- 
gar of all who could have sct their hands thereto! 
It is not only in nature that the roots of the 
fairest flowers are bound down with stones or 
buried in filth—that the most momentous results 
come about by the most insignificant agencies. 
History repeats the same law. In each man’s 
life lies the grain of mustard seed; and the no- 
blest are forever acted on and manipulated by 
the basest. The poisoned arrow of a savage de- 
stroys the finest product of civilization ; and this 
personal introduction to the Clintons of Paston 
Carew and Yetta, by the mediumship of Octavia 
Gaysworthy, was an illustration of the law which 
gives influence to the mean and power to the 
weak, 

[To ue CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. ] 
\ y ITH the habit of perpetual change that is 


the fashion of the day, a new drama ora 
political incident in any quarter of the globe suf- 
fices to determine the course of a tide, which, in- 
deed, is of short duration, but which leads to a 
fresh current; thus we are tossed to and fro, and 
the continual restlessness deludes us into the 
belief that we are in action. In Marion Delorme 
Sarah Bernhardt wore a Louis XIIL. costume, with 
plush sleeves, whereupon the world of fashion 
followed her example, and we see dresses of silk 
or fine wool slashed at the side over a breadth 
of plush, simulating a plush petticoat, with plush 
sleeves and a corsage of silk or wool like the 
skirt. 

The styles seen in fashionable drawing-rooms 
after the Ist of January are the prelude to those 
which will be worn out-of-doors as soon as spring 
sets in. It is evident therefore that all kinds of 
short wrappings will be in vogue in the spring; 
small and large pelerines and mantelets of every 
style, but all partaking of the visite shape; that 
is, with the fronts turned under to form the 
sleeves. This kind of sleeve does not seem likely 
to be soon abandoned; but it is the exclusive 
property of married ladies, whether young or old, 
and is never worn by young girls, who confine 
themselves to jackets like those of riding-habits, 
short coats, and close-fitting redingotes. 

Plush, as has been said more than once al- 
ready, is decidedly one of the favorite stuffs of 
the present fashion, and its extended use guar- 
antees it a considerable duration. It will be em- 
ployed for skirts and street wrappings in the 
spring, when the broad light of day in the streets 
will bring out the varying lights and shades which 
constitute its principal charm, and the full effect 
ef which is lost in the dark and foggy winter, 





Happily spring is cold enough in France for ladies 
to wear plush wrappings for comfort or wool ones 
for show. 

Furs are quite as much in vogue as plush. 
Some, as light as they are costly, alas! like chin- 
chilla, will be used to trim spring garments, and 
meanwhile even adorn ball dresses. I have just 
seen a dress of very pale pink faille covered with 
pink lace. The low corsage and long train are 
of blue-gray velvet, with chinchilla trimming; 
and this dress is destined for a young lady, which 
is an anomaly that deserves attention. Hith- 
erto, when handsome evening dresses have been 
trimmed with fur, they were designed for mature 
ladies who went to a ball to chaperon their daugh- 
ters or nieces, and not to dance themselves. But 
this has changed; ball dresses are now trimmed 
with fur, 

The same combination of apparently incongru- 
ous elements is seen in other evening toilettes for 
dinners, receptions, or the theatre. For example 
we will cite one of these original combinations, 
which it seems well to note, since it affords ideas 
for remodelling dresses that mre somewhat tar- 
nished, Suppose one has a velvet dress that is 
no longer new—black velvet or dark blue, seal 
brown or garnet: the velvet skirt is covered over 
with a skirt of large-meshed tulle, entirely pleated 
in very fine perpendicular pleats; it is slightly 
shorter than the velvet skirt beneath, and its 
lower edge is cut into sharp or round points, and 
is without a hem. The color depends upon the 
age of the wearer and the occasion for which the 
dress is designed. A woman of mature age will 
wear black tulle over black velvet. A young wo- 
man, on the other hand, can wear old-rose, garnet, 
blue, or red upon black velvet; and if the velvet 
is colored, the tulle may be of the same color, or 
else light and of a different color. An over-skirt 
of soft silk is draped over the tulle skirt. The 
corsage is of velvet, with sleeves of the same 
material as the over-skirt. 

Bouclé or Astrakhan stuffs have had such a 
successful season during the winter that they are 
now to be brought out in silks for the latter part 
of this season and the early spring. These stuffs 
are manufactured in a single color, and also striped 
in two colors, with rather wide stripes. They are 
used not only for making entire skirts or over- 
skirts, but also in bands for trimming skirts, over- 
skirts, and small wraps. They are also seen in 
combinations of silk and wool, a silk stripe alter- 
nating with a woollen one. The small wrap worn 
with a costume of this kind is not of the same 
fabric, but of one that harmonizes with it, being 
of self-colored silk bouclé cloth of one of the two 
tints in the stripes of a striped costume. 

For high corsages there is a return to the cuirass 
which was in vogue some ten years ago, but not 
exactly to the old shape. The present cuirass is 
very long, like the old one, and, like it, covers the 
hips, but instead of being round at the front, it 
is cut in three or four points. If a plastron or 
bouffant of gauze or silk crape is worn with the 
cuirass, a flounce of the same gauze or crape, 
very finely pleated, is placed underneath the lower 
edge of the front, terminating at the last point 
on each side; the. pleating extends a litthe—only 
a very little—below the edges of the points, which 
rest against it. 

The corsage is probably the part of the toilette 
in which the greatest variety prevails. There are 
some provided for ball dresses which are made 
of silk for the back, the height diminishing at 
the side forms, and decreasing gradually to the 
front, where it forms merely a pointed belt; the 
fronts are made of puffed tulle, or piece lace, or 
pleated gauze. It will be well to keep this eom- 
bination in mind, for in all likelihood it will be 
reproduced this coming summer in corsages, of 
which the back and side forms will be plain, and 
the fronts pleated or shirred, This style of cor- 
sage is laced at the back, and is made low or 
half-high, as desired. It is worn in black velvet 
and black lace, with a silk skirt, black or colored, 
for the theatre or dinner; the sleeves are quite 
narrow, made of the same tulle or lace as the 
fronts, and extending to the elbow, where they 
are fastened with a bracelet of narrow ribbon 
that terminates in several long loops. For light 
summer stuffs the sleeves will be longer and a 
little wider 

Another style which is being copied for sum- 
mer use is that of the long scarf of satin mer- 
veilleux in present use ; these scarfs are twenty- 
four inches wide, with open-work embroidery 
along the sides, four inches wide at one edge and 
two inches wide at the other, and serve as mova- 
ble draperies ; that is, draperies which can be 
adapted to several dresses. They are being made 
in linen and batiste for summer use, with open- 
work embroidery in colored cotton instead of 
silk. Many embroidered galloons on éeru linen 
are being prepared, embroidered in red or blue 
with silk, or wool, or cotton, for trimming sum- 
mer dresses, and not for children’s dresses only, 
but also for those of older girls and young ladies. 

It was thought at one time last winter that the 
round peasant skirt without pouf or drapery, 
which was so eagerly adopted, would prevail to 
the exclusion of all looping and draping. The 
struggle was short but sharp, and the peasant 
skirt succumbed. But there has been a revival 
of these skirts for young girls’ ball dresses, and 
they will be used for their spring and summer 
dresses. It would be absurd entirely to abandon 
a style, which is comparatively simple and so 
suitable to youthful wearers, 

It may be that the Carnival has some occult in- 
fluence upon children’s toilettes, Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that some of them ap- 
pear in costumes that are veritable burlesques. 
We see little girls from six to ten years old attired 
after some such fashion as this: a skirt of velvet 
of some deep color; a redingote a trifle shorter 
than the velvet skirt, made of white cloth, bor- 
dered with a.natrow. band of dark brown fur— 
almost a fringe of fur; the toque is of the same 
white cloth, bordered with fur, and trimmed with 








a large bird; and there are soft boots, high, and 
wide at the top, made of tan-colored leather. Or 
here is another: skirt and redingote of sand-col- 
ored velvet, bordered with a wide band of dark 
brown fur; toque of the same velvet and fur, 
trimmed at the front with three peacock feathers 
arranged to form an aigrette, which is held by a 
Rhine-stone clasp; short boots, like the preceding, 
of tan-colored leather. It will be seen by these 
descriptions that their toilettes are quite Oriental. 
Aside from these tight-fitting garments, little 
girls generally wear loose garments, which give 
full play to their limbs, and the same fashion 
prevails for their cloaks. 

In passementerie veritable marvels have been 
produced this winter. There are entire skirts, 
skirt fronts, revers, and Figaro sleeves com- 
pletely of passementerie. Nothing can equal the 
grace of the designs, the exquisiteness of the 
work, the richness of the effects. Beads are 
usually intermingled in these passementeries, and 
there is, among others, a skirt front in a design 
of fuchsias, executed in pearls and garnets, which 
is unsurpassed in beauty by anything of the kind 
produced in the sixteenth century. All these 
pieces—skirts, skirt fronts, revers for skirt and 
corsage, and sleeves—are also made in open-work 
silk embroidery, which is infinitely less costly 
than the passementerie, and notwithstanding very 
beautiful. Lastly, there are straight bands, quite 
wide, about six inches, both in passementerie and 
silk embroidery, which are placed flat around 
the lower edge of a plain narrow skirt made of 
velvet or plush. A peplum over-skirt of some 
supple stuff, such as erépe de Chine, which is al- 
most as much admired as plush, and often used 
in combination with it, is draped on the skirt. 
Almost every fashionable young lady has at least 
one plush skirt, which may be draped in a vari- 
ety of ways. EMELINE RayMonp. 





SKETCHES AT MONTE CARLO. 


See illustrations on page 148. 


fi ag glory and the shame of Monte Carlo date 
from the year 1860, when the late M. Blane, 
foreseeing the fall of Homburg, took possession 
of it. There had been a Casino there for some 
years before, styled Elysée Alberto, till the reign- 
ing Prince of Monaco, Charles IIL, resolved to 
immortalize himself by naming it Monte Carlo. 
Blane bought out the old gambling company for 
a million and a half of franes, and from that time 
till his death was lavish in his expenditures on 
the extension and maintenance of the fairy-land 
he had created in the loveliest spot of the globe. 
The great Casino was formally opened in 1868 by 
a banquet, at which all Monaco and a great deal 
of Paris was present. The whole establishment 
is indirectly under the control of a commissioner 
of the Prince of Monaco, but the chief function 
of this officer is to draw his own salary and remit 
to his sovereign his share of the plunder. All 
that money can do to make the outside and inside 
of the gambling-house attractive has been done. 
The gardens are marvels of beauty and floral 
wealth; palms, olives, aloes, carob-trees, all the 
semi-tropical vegetation, flourish luxuriantly. The 
building is provided with a concert-hall, a read- 
ing-room, and parlors, all luxuriously fitted up. 
The great hall devoted to roulette is in the Moor- 
ish style, with a lofty ceiling, and windows which 
look on one side to the square, on the other to 
the sea and the rocky height of Monaco. Cross- 
ing two spacious arcades, the stranger enters a 
great gallery, in which are placed three tables, 
one for roulette, the others for trente-et-quarante. 
Here the throng of players assemble ; some mere- 
ly to pass the time; many, however, seriously and 
anxiously studying every turn of the wheel or ev- 
ery spot on the cards. They are as solemn as the 
alchemists of old in their search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone, with the same firm belief that an in- 
fallible method will one day be discovered. Play 
requires coolness, patience, and perseverance as 
well as courage. At Monte Carlo everything is 
perfectly fair; what the player has to struggle 
with is the advantage which the rules of the game 
give to the table. Our sketches will reeall to 
many readers well-remembered figures at the Ca- 
sino. There is the old frequenter of the tables 
who has followed the black and red from Hom- 
burg or Baden-Baden, and who can never forgive 
the Prussians for suppressing the Kursaals of 
the Rhineland. 
newly arrived friends over the place, and give 
them the benefit of his advice and experience. 
To hear him talk, vou 
would think he never 





He is always willing to show his | 


that certain crou- 
piers have been 
dismissed because 
the bank was un- 
lucky when they 
presided. 

The officials of 
the Casino are nu- 
merous—two in- 
spectors who su- 
perintend the 
whole, inspectors 
of the tables, and 
an army of crou- 
piers. These lat- 
ter functionaries 
number seventy 
or eighty in sum- 
mer and a hun- 
dred and sixty in 
winter, and are 
dressed irre- 
proachably in 
black, with white 
ties. The crou- 
piers, through 
some mysterious 
cause, are mostly 
bald, and have a 
wearied, melan- 
choly look; the other officials are at the same 
time cringing to those in authority or to the rich 
habitués of the place and overbearing to those 
unfortunates who are down on their luck. Some 
of the losers go out and kill themselves in the 
gardens, which unpleasant affairs are, if pgssible, 
hushed up or attributed to some other cause; a 
few have the sense to run away home; some come 
back regularly. One of the friends we sketch 
looks as if he was saying, “I came to Monaco 
twenty-five years ago to spend a fortnight; I am 
here still.” Nor is the passion for play restrict- 
ed to the ruder sex. The tables have a potent 
fascination for ladies of all ranks and classes. 
Not a year passes without the report of some wo- 
man of wealth and position being a victim to her 
infatuation for play. The crowd is a motley one. 
As among the men we see the weak and the wick- 
ed, the pigeon and the rook, the swindling ad- 
venturer and the man of honor, so among the 
women are ladies of rank, mothers of families, 
innocent daughters, ballet dancers, actresses, and 
the worst of female adventurers. A calculating 
mother, an old hand at the tables, often thinks 
that in this shifting crowd her daughter will find 
a greater chance for her career than anywhere 
else. Some of the ladies, too, are kind enough 
to volunteer advice to players who seem in doubt. 
“Put your money on seventeen, monsieur,” she 
will whisper, “and we will divide if you win.” 
If she is pretty and the player is a fool, her ad- 
vice may be taken. But the steady player will 
make no such bargain’; like all gamblers, he is 
superstitious, and will ask a child or a stranger 
to make a stake for him, but he will not share 
his winnings. He consults the card on which he 
has pricked down the winning and losing num- 
bers. It seems as if it would be safe to pick out 
numbers that had not turned up often, in the 
hope that they would soon appear; yet years of 
observation and study have never discovered a 
safe martingale. In fact, as each turn of the 
wheel or deal of the cards is independent of all 
that have gone before it, the chances of picking 
out the winning number or color are just the 
same at the hundredth time as the first time. 
One reads and hears very often that with a thou- 
sand or two thousand franes one can be sure of 
winning fifty thousand franes a year. Such state- 
ments are, of course, false, and are the inventions 
of knaves or fools. 
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STILL A PLAYER. 





As there is always a cer- 
tain percentage in favor of the bank, the longer 
you play the more certain you are to lose, just as 
you would lose if you bought all the tickets in a 
lottery. The managers of the Casino know this 
well, and know that they have a still greater ad- 
vantage over many players—they have patience, 
and a good sum in the bank. What the profits 
of Monte Carlo have been it is impossible to say. 
They are sufficient to keep the Prince of Monaco 
in luxury, to adorn the Casino, to run an opera- 
house and theatre in the season, to lay out gar- 
dens, arrange horse-races, yacht-races, and every 
kind of amusement, and to enable the daughters 
of M. Blane to ally themselves with the Radziwills 
and the Bonapartes. Many a hungry eye follows 
the blue-liveried servants who carry off the bank 
and its treasure when the game closes. That is 
the moral, “ All vou stake goes off there.” 








had been a loser, and 
that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to 
win. He will gracious- 
ly show you how “ to 
spot the winning num- 
ber.” He throws down 
nonchalantly first one 
piece of gold, then an- 
other, then a third, los- 
ing every time, till he 
leaves the table with a 
disgusted look, mutter- 
ing something about 
“bad luck” and “ de- 
veine.”” The man who 
has “a_ system” is 
bound to go to de- 
struction, and the more 
clearly he adheres to it 
the quicker is his ruin. 
Every individual has 
his personal chance, 
favorable or unfavora- 
ble; even the crou- 
piers, or dealers, sub- 

















mit to the same law. 
It has often been said 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 
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MORAL! CARRYING OFF THE DAY'S WINNINGS. 











A FAIR ADVISER. 


























PROFESSOR OF THE “MARTINGALE.” 
(DOUBLE OR QUITS) 




















“TI HAVE A SYSTEM.” 
SKETCHES AT MONTE CARLO.—[Sex Pace 147.] 
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Muffs—Figs. 1 and 2, 

In Fig. 1 the black satin of which the 
muff is made is covered over with a lat- 
tice of black galloon. The galloon is 
thickly studded with bell-shaped jet 
grelots. 

The muff Fig. 2 is made of cloth and 
Astrakhan to match a walking costume. 
The middle part is of the cloth pleated 
in lengthwise folds, and a band of As- 
trakhan is set around each edge. A 
small pocket of the cloth lined with sat- 
in, held in by an elastic drawing-string 
at the top, and trimmed with moiré rib- 


Fig. 1.—Borprrep Woot Costume.- 
[See Fig. 2.] 


bon bows, is placed at the bottom 
of the front, and another ribbon 
bow at the top. 


Figaro Jacket. 

Tus is a short square jacket of 
dark velvet, to be worn with the 
silk or wool skirts of an after- 
noon toilette. It is open in the 
front, with a full vest of light 
surah underneath. The upper 
part is slashed to form three notch- 
es, which are connected by a but- 
ton at the points. The corners 
are embroidered in gold, and 
also the wrists of the slashed 
sleeves. ; 


Bordered Wool Costume. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue basque of this blue wool 
costume is cut very short, with a 
band of the black and gold bor- 
der that is woven in the fabric 
terminating its lower edge. Two 
long sash breadths, one of border- 
ed wool and one of velvet, are at- 
tached on the back. It has a 
narrow oval plastron of velvet, 
and a slender panel of the same 
velvet is placed on the left side of 
the skirt. A sharply pointed tri- 
angular drapery is hung on the 
front. The rest of the skirt is 
disposed in perpendicular folds, 
which consist of box pleats of the 
plain wool at the middle of the 
front and back, and bordered side 
pleats on the space between. 


House Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


In the lavender cashmere dress 
shown in Fig. 1 the skirt is kilted, 
with the exception of a wide box 
pleat on the right side, where the 
drapery is raised to the belt. 
The drapery.is ample, longer in 
front than at the back, and is or- 
namented with revers of pansy- 
colored velvet and festooned cords 
and tassels. The pointed basque 
has a velvet vest buttoned into 
the fronts, and is festooned with 
cord, 

Fig. 2 is a costume of striped 
wool in olive shades. The skirt, 
in which the stripes are taken di- 
agonally, is pleated, with a nar- 
row panel of dark green plush 
studded with passementerie orna- 
ments on one side. The drapery 
is looped in diagonal folds on the 
front, and forms a full pouf on 
the back, which is brought over 
the end of the basque. The basque 
has a pointed plastron of shirred 
white India silk in both front and 
back, with bretelles of dark green 
plush that taper below the waist, 
and collar and cuffs of plush, 
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Fig. 1.—Jrrrep Morr. 
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Figaro JACKET. 
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HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress.—Cut Partrern, No. 3796: 


Basqvt anp Over-Sxrrt, 20 Cents BACH. 
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Fig. 2 
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Basqur, 20 Cents; Trimmep Sxirt, 25 Cents. 
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PAPER AND PAINT. 
T has been strongly recom- 
mended to those having 
the management of tenements 
for poorer classes of people to 
abolish the use of paper-hang- 
ings on the walls: and the 
same recommendation might 
be made to housekeepers re- 
garding the rooms inhabited 
and slept in by their servants. 
It is true that papering is a 
finish that can give more ar- 
tistic appearance to a wall ata 
less cost than any other. But 


Pr ee 


SABIE 


—Borperep Woo. Costume.—Back. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


wherever there is any amount of 
smoke or steam the wall-paper is 
apt to suffer for it, the paste or 
size that holds it on becomes a 
nest for mould ferments, and for va- 
rious objectionable insects, more- 
over, while the colors on it are 
very apt to be more or less poison- 
ous. In the place of paper a 
simple paint, into whose tint no 
arsenic enters, is advised; and 
this may be varnished, and then 
washed for all time to come, com 
paratively speaking, keeping the 
walls perennially clean and sweet 
This requires a little more ex- 
penditure in the first place, but 
prevents it for the future, and 
gives a wholesomeness not other- 
wise attainable. 





A LUMINOUS TREE. 
7 remarkable tree will, at cer- 


tain seasons of the year, emit 
such brilliant gleams that even in 
darkest nights the rays can be dis- 
tinguished with marked clearness 
for more than a mile. In its im- 
mediate vicinity one may read the 
finest print. The luminous proper 
ty is due to the presence of para- 
sites, and consists of a sort of gum- 
my substance, which, if rubbed 
upon a person’s hand, imparts to it 
the same apparently phosphores- 
cent light, while that of the leaf 
entirely disappears. It is said to 
grow near Tuscarora, 


me ee eam ame 


THE GRAND OLD PALM- 
TREE OF COS. 


YNDER its branches, broadly 
spreading centuries before 
the Christian era, Hippocrates, a 
noted physician of those times, re- 
ceived his patients. The market- 
place of Cos has been built about 
it, and its venerable growth now 
overshadows the whole area; mar 
ble pillars have been set up, offer- 
ing reverent support, in memory 
of the great and good man who 
sought with all his powers to lessen 
aaa ills. 
Hippocrates was born 460 B.c 
“ He had no rival in reading symp- 
toms, and laid great stress upon 
strict attention to diet and the 
habits of one’s life.” 
His writings show that he was 
a man of noblest mental and mor- 
al qualities; and Galen, also a 
noted physician, living some hun- 
dreds of years later, wrote with 
undisguised appreciation and plea- 
sure “Commentaries” upon the 
professional works of his great 
predecessor 
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A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

Can be made in a postal card, if it is used to send your 
address to Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine, who can 
furnish you work that you can do and live at home; 
few there are who cannot i over $5 per day, and 
some haye made over $50. Capita! not required ; you 
are started free. Either sex; all ages. All particulars 
free.—[ Adv.] 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS AN APPETIZER 
Dr. Morris Gines, Howard City, Mich., says: “Tam 
greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an agreeable 
and a good appetizer.”—[Adv.] 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pure Co1-Liver Oil with are 
phosphites, in Acute Pulmonary Troubles.- Dr. F. B. 
Srnokianp, New York, says: “1 find your Emulsion 
very beneficial after all acute pulmouary attacks iu 
adults and in childret.”’—{ Adv.) 





ADV ALISO M NTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers | jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 


BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 






should have it. 


Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


PARKER'S [886 Surert 


For Embroidery and Pointing. ry o NEW PATTERNS! 
LaRrcer a MOR! o THE beet, <4, es 
SEE WH AT iT" ‘CONT 


A] FLEGANT PATTERNS AND 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are 2 large Outlines tor Tidies (worth 50c.), Tinsel 
design 5 in. wide for scart (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, Pansy fo J bag, Elegant ~ ag of Gold. 








en Kod 6 x 11, Top of Umbrella © *, ider’s Web, 

Owls on a tree for Tidy, and THI ¥ -FOUR 

other elegant_designs for all Sih of work 
in addition we shall 








These poseeres 
are all suet as 
describe 
Besides = give 
powder, pad and 
nstruction book, 
Also one GOOD 
felt tidy stamped, 
with silk to work it, 
and book teach 
ing Outline Ken 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other embroidery 
ur CATALOGUE of STAMPING PatreRNs, price l5c., with 
1886 Svrrcemenrt, price lc., containing over 8O Pac ES 
ow Srey a r with our Illustrated Price List 
also be sen verything above ( worth @7 ) mailed 
ar 3. Ro oat om vere on ks? ryt and 
ie yatterns our outfit, making &: tterns 
for $1.50. SEND STAMP FOR DESCRIPTION OF 
BOOKS ON FAROE WOR RK. TT. ARKER, 
ian. Magss., the largest dealer in ratte and 
BROIDERY’ MATERIALS in the world, 


ABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILL IAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BABY’S.. BIRTHDAY, 


BOOK teaching 
how tomake edg- 











Wells, 





Richardson & Co., Burlington, ven 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. L adies 
may addreas Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Toroucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 














THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








VOLUME XIX., NO. 9. 











Ponds] EXTRACT 


For Sore 
Piles, Throat, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, 

Rheumatism, Sores, 
Neuralgia, Inflammations, 
Toothache, and 

Bruises, Hemorrhages 
Bums, of all 
Sore Eyes, kinds. 





The Famous Lecturer, JOHN B. GOUGH, 
says: ‘For Sore Throat, especially when tending to 


ulceration, I have found it very beneficial.” 


Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell 
University, says: “One of the absolute necessities of 


housekeeping.” Be sure to get the genuine. 


POND’S EXTRAC T CO.,76 5th Ave.,N Y. 








sateters, ’ 
ELRIS' BEOS., irr 3 $1 WhiteSt. N. ¥. 


ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dress wear, it 
= not crease and will, 
hed by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade- mark ticket. 


U. S. PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 





are the nicest ever produced. Sold by all dealers. 





The Cabinet Playing Cards, plain or gilt-edged, 





WM CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENY OF 10U YEAKS AGU II 





‘PEARS SOAP 





gives 
com- 
plexions 
as. 
vnto 
new 


milk 

and 

Tipe 
cherries 


Comely dames, brave squires, pretty little asses 
& smart liltle masters, id use 


PEARS SOAP 


Pears —Soapmaker lo ye King 


Pears Soap can be 


bought at all ye shops 











THE VATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGE 


ome 


irr 


JAILIVLAN Woluadns ¥ 
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"SUJABZs GINNILNOS NI 


COMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beaut 
width, and 


and regularity of finish. They are always the same in 
, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


ity, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


a yellow “ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 
mark. They are dyed in two standard suades of black. 








DamedsSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


OFFER 
A Few Choice Importations 


of EVENING NOVELTIES in 


JEWELRY.—Rich assortment Rhine Stones ; 
Pearl and Garnets in Hair Ornaments ; Pendants, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, dc. Over 500 different de- 
signs in Beads, Fancy Jewelled, Jetted, Beaded, and 
Coin Throat Bands. 

FAN NOVELTIES.— Fine hand - painted 
and plain Grenadine, Jewelled, Sachet, Ostrich 
Feather, Pearl Stick, Princess Beatrice, Mary 
Anderson Fans, from ‘48e. each to $25.00. 

GLOVES.—12-button Mousquetaire Undressed 
Kid, light tan shades, $1.98 pair; 16-button, 
ditto, $3.50. Full assortment Silk Mitts (evening 
tints), 30-inch length. 

N. B. — Extensive Mail-order Department. 
Order direct and save commissions. Largest and 
choicest stock to select from. Out-town Residents 
having the same advantage as City Customers. 








Broadway, Eighth and Ninth Sts, N.Y. _ 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL: 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 


by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 


fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 


guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price $1.50 per box 
Trade-Mark. 


ny] 
Veloutine sstsbtisner i500. Face Powder, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 = bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 

Renowned throughout the world ; pr Ice (with accom- 
panying g pre parations), $2. 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

' Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
yottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying speciz ulties 

Mammarial Balin not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors toehis Macy’s. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues, It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invalaable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

__And at at VANTINE’ S, Sia Broadway, New Yors. 








PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


CURE "i. DEAF 


Perfect! “ikestore th ‘the £ Hearin >» and 
work of t rum. Invisible, comfortable and 
aware in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard Gavinotly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
ols, FRE! FRE Address F. HL SCOX, 863 Broadway, We Se 


- METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PISO'’S CURE FOR 


LL ELSE FAILS. 


CONSUMPTION 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


’ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


SHOPPING douse For circular addres 


Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 196 Pearl Street, New York. 
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23d STREET 


Le Bontillier Brothers 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


4 cases NEW FRENCH FOULARD SAT- 
TEENS, an advance importation, offered at 25c. 
per yard. It was intended to sell these goods 
at 32c, and 37e. 

5 cases DOMESTIC SATTEENS, copies of the 
best French designs, at 121¢c., lately sold at 17c. 

6 cases yard-wide CAMBRICS at 6léc.; 
marked down from 10c. 

BOURETTE GINGHAMS, with plain to match, 
Also, novelties in SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, CRINK- 
LED SEERSUCKERS, &c. 

These absurdly low prices are 
caused by the necessity of sell- 
ing the stock in order to deter- 
mine an expiring interest in the 
business. 





Le Boutillier | Of 734 
Street, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Atr- 
Passage Discases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
i sleeping as usual, a 

any discomfort. It is used on 

: ‘ at night, and is perfectly wf 
\\ i) = to the most delicate. There is 
X no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
none on a whitened wall so the Pittow-Innacer, for 

eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing 
ba m or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 


air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 








—— 


hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. ‘Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 


CONSUMPTION. 


are no pipes or in The medicine is éreathed in, not 





swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands 

How. E. L. Hevpen, Collector of the Port of New York, says I 
take pleasure in stating that the Pu.row-Inuater has been o! 
reatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my w 

as been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use 

persons afflicted with such maladies 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Tuomas J. L. McManus, @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarcely bre athe 
—and never through my nose. I applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Prtow-Innacer only since 
Yast winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendantilis. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost weli. -She attributes all to the Prrow-Iynacer. 

Mus. M. I. Cuapwice, Richland Centre, ‘Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
“‘T was going into Consumption. The Prrtow-Inmater has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowl¢dge of it to others.’ 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimoniaés, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
26 East 14th Street, New York. 

Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Whea writing mention “‘ Hagprer’s Bazar.” 


LOVELY _WOMEN 


ALM KOS ink a a and also purifies 
the complexion. It produces results which no other 
preperemce has or can produce. It prevents and erad- 
ates Wrinkles. It is used and pond vende by the best 
Society Ladies of New York and Boston. Recommend- 
ed by leading Physicians and Chemists as being per- 
fectly harmless. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Price, $1.00 and $2.00 a Box—mailable. 
7 OSMEO ‘POUDRE, warranted the best Pow- 
der in use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box 
—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indclible tint for Face and 
Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the Peach, 
60c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Fard Indien a for Eyebrows and Lashes, 
$1.00 a Box—muilable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to the now 
fashionable Auburn shade, $2.00 a bottle—not mailable. 

Fluid de Ore, or Golden Fluid, for bionding the 
Hair, price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

tore and Stock of Human Hair is conceded to 
be the finest and most reliable in the world. Send for 
my New Illustrated Catalogue (free), and judge for 
yourselves of my styles and prices. 
MRS. ©C, eS tga 

Removed from 240 Fifth Avenue, 

82 East 14th Street. New York, 


















“PARTED BANG” 


ee f natural q 
e of natur cet Y tadieg 





the 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st.(Cent Music Hall)Chi 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dys) menen, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed ag a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
88 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 








Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N.Y. 


ELBERON 


Woven Damassé (Brocade) 


VELVETEEN 


In New Spring and Paris Colorings. 


SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 


C.C. SHAYNE, 


Manofacturer, 


Has marked down 
the prices of Seal- 
skin Garments 
aud all leading 
fashionable fare, 

Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 





103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
Lridal Outfits. 
L[nfant Wardrobes. 

Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 











Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention insti to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St w 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


SSM FoRPATCH- 


WORK 
in 50c., $1.00 and $2.00 ‘Handsomest 
assortment 








tever offered. Our 20c. pac! 





e Remnants f 


every $2.00 ook and the wae! 
rsh oe Send a — Embroidery Sii 
alone "Q0c. + Send money order, 


— note cash or orpoage as ited 182 — Gane. 
AB SOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating pub: ic. 


3 ART MAGAZINES $5. 


ART ARE CHAN HANGE with Forbes Satiguicnen, 


,f’tly, 13 colored 

ates, $2.50, m’thly, 
We pr, oon “bee OWA or $5.00.—4 saved. 
SAMPLE COPIES of the three for soc. Full particu. 
lars, ac. 1500 designs ; 1200 reading cols. Men. 
tion this adv. Turnure & Gilliss Brothers, Pub’s; 


ART AGE 75 FULTON ST.NEW YORK 





For Private ' T heatricals, ‘Tublenee, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


logues Sree, Address HAROLD ROOR- 

BAC H,9 Murray St, New York. York. _(Mention this paper.) 
DV ER TISERS can learn the cost of any pare 

LA posed line of Savertiing 06 Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 

Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St, N. Y. 





Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 








GREAT SILK SALE. 


250 Pieces of the Celebrated 


REGATTA” BLACK SILKS, 


$1.50 me 


In order to introduce these “* Regatta” Silks rapidly, 
we have entered into an arrangement with the Mannu- 
facturers to sell 250 pieces at less than cost of pro- 
duction. 

This is the most perfectly made, handsome - ap- 
pearing, and best - wearing silk manufactured in 
America, and worth $2.00 per yard. 


NEW FRENCH SATINES: 





About 800 ) different patterns just landed, many ex- 
clusive designs. 

Large force of competent clerks to fill mail orders. 

To avoid delay, address all mail matter to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
__Rroadwav and | 14th St., N,  ¢ 


o/bneld 
Ccindbhll Ks fo 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Are prepared to exhibit their 
Spring Importation of House- 
hold Linens of every descrip- 
tion, Suitable for Table and Bed 
use. Also ‘‘Richardson’s” 4-4 
**Queen Charlotte” Linens, An- 
tique Grass Bleachand free from 
Chemicals, together with a fine 
stock of Foreign and Domestic 
White Goods, etc. 


Droadvvay A 9th ét. 





HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Ses ilp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infuncy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cutiovnn Remepirs. 

Curtovra Rerso.tvent, the new blood purifier, 
Cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the carse. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curiouna, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared »y the Porrer 
Dave anp Curmioat Co., Boson, M -ss. 

#™ Send for “ How ro Curr Skin Disnases.” 





Rurumario, Netralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 


RR and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
5 Cu tTiouRA Anti- Pain ‘Plaster. Be. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Anmstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 

SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK U0., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


LAD ES — transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 


and can be ver and over. Our new outfit 
contains 30 L—~| Patterns (full size) viz.: 4 doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuehsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner Of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c.. with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85 ¢, Our Manual of Needlework 
tg cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. 
post aid. “penis Wanted. 


can do their own Stamping for Ems. 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 





“Golden = Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvus, New York. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Re 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. 25 centa for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. yt R. HALM, Art Manager 

® Mast 17th Street, New York. 








bF> 


A 


Now offer their Spring Importation of 


LACES, 


including the very latest Novelties in Flouncings, 
Nets, Laces of Black Chantilly, Black and Cream 
Spanish Guimpure, Whiteand Cream Be ige Equp- 
tian, Oriental, Normandie Valencienne, Real and 
Imitation Duchess, Fedora, &c. 

Black, White, and Beaded Laces, Nets, 
Fronts, and the most magnificent line of 


EMBROIDERIES AND EDGINGS 


Cambric, Swiss, and Nainsook. Also, 

Pearl, Bead, Jet, and Iridescent 

Fringes, Ornaments, Drops, Galloons, and Buttons. 
Our celebrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


Sor Spring and Summer of 1886, ready March 10, 
will be sent Sree of charge upon application to 
any address not in the immediate vicinity of N_Y. 


Vests, 


in fine 
novelties in 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106, West 20th Street, N. Y. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 EAST 14th ST., 
Near Square. 


ETTINA is positively a stylish and most becoming 
frout Coiffure; entirely new design. HUMAN HAIK 
GOODS in all existing colors and designs not to be 
found elsewhere, at prices lower than other houses. 
I guarantee the best quality of HUMAN HAIR 

Lee . = HAIR DRESSING BY EXPERIENCED 
AR’ 

MANICURING attended to; all possible designs of 
Manicuring Implements constantly on hand; ROSE 
RUE, ROSE ENAMEL, and DEW DROPS of ROSES 
are positively necessary for aristocratic hands, 

CAPITOLES—DEPILATIEF removes superfluous 
hair; great success. 

CAPITOLES—Famous MESSALINA produces mag- 
nificent, lustrous brown hair, $1.50 per bottle. 

CAPITOLES—POUDRE VELOU os the 
face POWDER in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 

CAPITOLES—FOUNTAIN OF BEAU ry, assuredly 
most beneficial preparation for the complexion, 50c. 
and #1 per bottle 

‘APITOLES—TOILET PREPARATIONS, 
equalled in superior make and great variety. 
gratis. Wholesale and retail at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N. 


HOW 


ve PANCY-WORK MATERIALS 


A : book, giving an Illustrated description of 
Fanoy -Worx Materials. Price, 10 cents. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK. 

A Book of Patrerns and Ixsrrverion for mak 
ing Crazy Parouwork. Price, only 15 cents. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 

JEW EDITION of this Popular Book. Extra 
L Pages! It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 
other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Roses, Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, Cats, pegs Rabbit, Bugs, Butterflies, Comic 
Designs, etc. rice, 25 cents. 
Q TIDY PATTE RNS for making Java-Canvas, Honey- 
VU comb, and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents 
MACRAME-LACE and RICK-RACK 
A Book of Patterns 


corner of Union 


finest 


un- 
Catalogue 





‘TRIMMING 


and Instructions for making 


Macramé-Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 5c. 
> LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for maki ng 
Java-Canvas Toiiet Sets, etc. Price, 10 cents. 


DARNED-LACE PATTERNS. 


This Book contains Darned-Lace Patterns, used for 


making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shams, Bed 
Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents 
CROCHET AND KNITTIE D LACE, 
Ingalls’ Hand-Book of Crochet and Knitted Lace 


contains Patterns for Tidies, Lambrequins, Edgings, 

etc., with Directions for Making. Price, 30 cents 

SOE CIAL OFFER! The retail price of all the Books 
‘ = Patterns in this advertisement 

is $1.50. We send ALL (everything in this adver- 

tisement) by mail, postpaid, for 30 two-cents stamps 

(60 cts.) Circulars Free. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
NM enters its composition ; it produces every 
shade, is insmediate and lasting, odorless 
and stainless. Price. $1 and #2. Ask your 
druggist for it. Send for descriptive cir- 
eular and sample of your hair when order- 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 West 23d Street. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. IT. 'TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscr .-"y 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 20 p Fobamer: 
full of designs and a double page colored ceady "ot Cc 


““—“* ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a ‘rial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored pilates, v1z.: 
double page study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
design for valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mov nt or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red ¢ a study of a head; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by a Satterlee, and designs 
for enbroidery and seeeee 
E ART AINTERC HANGE, 

& 39 West 22d St., New York, 

Promge attention insured if: you mention this paper. 


help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


SCRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Bassett, Roc hester, N. ¥. 

Gere ay book and full ont’t and lovely Xmas 
Card for 2c. stamp. Card Works, Northford, Ct. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—CUPID’S JOYS AND SORROWS. 





